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Off the Editor's Chest 


HERE is a good deal of weeping and wailing of 

late in certain newspapers and left-slanted mag- 
azines over what they deplore as a pronounced 
trend toward “‘reaction.’’ References are made to 
the ‘‘times of Coolidge and Harding”’ in tones of 
horror, which are intended to convey the impres- 
sion that a black period of parsimonious govern- 
mental penny-pinching exploitation of the “under- 
privileged,”’ luxurious living on the part of the 
favored few, child labor, labor-baiting, slave-driv- 
ing, and other unpleasant social phenomena of a 
bygone era are soon to be with us again. 

No further research than consulting Webster’s 
dictionary is required to get an idea of what the 
term, “reaction,” really means. ‘‘Reaction”’ is de- 
fined as ‘“‘a counter-tendency, or a movement in a 
contrary direction; in politics, a movement to- 
ward a former political or social condition, policy 
or form of government.” Just what is it that 
people in general want to move away from and to 
what do they wish to return? 

It is generally agreed that the chief present gripe 
of the average man is the multitudinous forms to 
be filled out at every turn of buying, selling, renting, 
moving, ‘changing employment, excessively com- 
plex income tax blanks that only a lawyer-specialist 
could possibly fill out correctly, innumerable gen- 
eral governmental and draft questionnaires, renewal 
of food and gasoline ration book registrations and 
constant change of the rules and regulations that 
apply, the obviously unworkable and time- and 
gas-wasting periodic tire inspection procedure (which 
has recently been abolished), and a host of incom- 


prehensible and unpredictable priority forms and 
certificates to be filled out when purchasing tools, 
stoves, and other items for household repairs and 
replacements. Farmers and particularly business 
men have of course great numbers of governmental 
forms to fill out and more red tape to cope with, 
and dozens or even hundreds of federal agencies to 
deal with and explain to. The complaints from the 
home front on this score of wasteful and time-con- 
suming red tape and paper work have been so loudly 
voiced that congressmen have discussed with strong 
criticism and disapproval numerous examples of 
unintelligent and inconsiderate regimentation of 
the citizenry. The late Raymond Clapper, liberal’ 
columnist, some months ago noted with dismay 
that the country was on a right-wing rampage; he 
wondered whether the reaction indicated disap 

proval of clumsy tactics or of the objectives of the 
government’s program. 

The person who was born and brought up in this 
country is not conversant, as a rule, with the con- 
notations of the terms left-wing and right-wing, 
and the word “‘reaction”’ has no particular meaning 
to him as applied to political matters. Rarely will 
he bother to concern himself with ‘‘ideologies” or’ 
to learn the distinctions between objectives and 
the means by which they are carried out. Yet, bit 
by bit, item by item, experience by exasperating ex- 
perience, the average American is building up a pic- 
ture of the government’s behavior when given 
greatly increased power over individual lives, and 
sees in what costly, botched, and irritating ways 
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TURKEY MEAT is one of the excellent sources of 
the vitamin B complex, though some loss occurs as the 
result of oven roasting. Recent researches at the 
University of California indicate that the frozen 
turkey retains most of the vitamins found in the fresh 
bird so that the meat that had been frozen had, after 
cooking, almost as much of the B vitamins as fresh 
turkey roasted in the same way. The chief problem for 
most consumers, however, is to find a turkey for sale, 
whether it be fresh or frozen. 

* * 

CORNS may be caused by the finishing thread of the seam at the stocking 
toe, according to Dr. George C. Andrews of New York. He points out that at the 
outer edge of the seam there is often a piece of redundant thread that has a 
tendency to become wound into a hard ball which is then pressed into the sur- 
face of the small toe by pressure from the shoe. Hosiery manufacturers may be 
well advised to consider another type of finishing or a different design. The 
seam on the bottom of the foot of women’s rayon hose is also noticeably unconm- 
fortable, particularly when a great deal of walking is done on hard pavements. 
* *+ 


BURN THE WRAPPINGS AND PACKINGS of any gifts sent home from foreign lands 
by servicemen, warns Successful Farming. The packings may harbor insect eggs 
or insects that could cause serious plagues of pests in this country. 
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RUBBER JAR RINGS made from reclaimed and synthetic rubber have been re- 
ported to impart a disagreeable flavor to canned fruits and vegetables in some 
cases. One of the government agencies has been doing some current research on 
the problem to discover the cause of the trouble, and the suggestion is made to 
scrub the rubber rings in hot soapy water. Then boil them for ten minutes in 
water and baking soda, allowing one tablespoonful of soda to one quart of water 
for each dozen rings. Rinse well after boiling. Use fresh water for each 
dozen rings. / 

—a.. | 

RUG-—CLEANING DETERGENT COMPOSITIONS recently patented suggest caution in 
the purchase and use of such materials, for at least some of them contain a 
powerful bleaching agent. Bleaching of the dyes in a rug may make it look 
Cleaner, but the action is not the same thing at all as making the color light- 
er by removing dirt. In view of the size of the commercial interests to which 
Some of these patents have been assigned, it is believed that products for rug 
"cleaning" which are actually bleaches have a considerable chance of being dis- 4 
tributed for consumer use. The consumer will be wise to stay away from any and ¥ 
all rug-cleaning compounds of unknown chemical character or composition. 

* & ‘| 

THE AMOUNT OF DECOMPOSED MEAT seized as unfit for human consumption has ’ 
been far greater than normal and greater in extent than in the First World War, 4 
according to the president of the Association of Food and Drug Officials of the j 
United States. He pointed out that the greatest outlet for decomposed meat was ‘ 
hamburger, lamb patties, sausages, frankfurters, and bologna. One of the chief H 





Causes of the spoilage has been the fact that consumers have not received 
Sufficient points to buy all the meat allocated to the butchers. 
* * * 
LININGS FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING are extremely scarce and are expected to be a 
bottleneck in the production of fall clothing. Lack of manpower is held to be 
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one cause but low price ceilings imposed by the OPA are a big stumbling block 
to adequate production and distribution, and one trade journal believes that 
much of what is produced is going into the black market. 

7 

VICTORY GARDENERS AND HOME CANNERS should not rest on their laurels of 
last year but should make certain of a goodly portion of their winter’s supply 
of fruits and vegetables again this year. Already there are signs of serious 
breakdowns in the distribution system, so that crops grown cannot be gotten to 
market. In the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, for example, cabbage, mustard, 
spinach, turnips, broccoli, and onions had to be plowed under on an extensive 
scale, yet in a neighboring city no onions were available except on the "black 
market." The chief difficulty appears to have been a shortage of trucks. We 
have an "Office of Defense Transportation," but possibly the wide open spaces 
of the great State of Texas represents a wider and more diversified area 
of crop country than ODT planners can cope with successfully. 

* * * ~ 

PART—WOOL BLANKETS have been tested by the Federal Bureau of Standards to 
determine their suitability for barracks use. It was found that before laun- 
dering, the blankets, which ranged from 25 percent wool to 50 percent wool com- 
bined with cotton, were more compressible, thicker, more permeable to air, and 
had a greater insulating value than the regular all-wool army blankets. When 
they were washed, however, the shrinkage of the part-—wool blankets was nearly 
twice that of the all-—wool blankets. Such blankets when purchased for consun- 
ers’ use should be bought in extra large sizes, to compensate for this shrink- 
age. All-wool blankets are in more plentiful supply than hitherto, but the 
prices are high, usually around $12.95 to $14.95. 

* * 

FREQUENCY MODULATION BROADCASTING, which provides high-fidelity static- 
free broadcasting of programs in certain sections near large cities, is on the 
increase. The networks have decided to make programs available free of charge 
to affiliated stations having FM outlets. The New York Philharmonic Society’s 
Sunday afternoon concerts are now to be heard on FM receivers from Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Music lovers find that the FM receivers are considerably 
more satisfactory than ordinary radio for listening to quality programs; a 
major reason being the practical freedom from unpleasant interstation inter- 
ference and fading-—distortion troubles, which have been unusually bad the last 
few years with the regular (AM) broadcasting. Sale of FM radio receivers is 
expected to be large when production is again resumed. The so-called "soap 
operas," however, aside from the absence of static disturbances and "back- 
ground noise," will be no better on FM than an ordinary receiver. 

* + 

ROLL-—FILM SPOOLS need no longer be returned to dealers, according to an 
announcement of Ansco. Leica and Memo cartridges are no longer desired either. 
It appears that too few of the spools and cartridges returned were usable. 
Many had to be repaired with critical materials and apparently it was cheaper 
in the long run to make new spools and cartridges rather than to attempt to 
salvage old ones. Had the planners been more familiar with the tremendous pro- 
ductivity of the unique American mass-production techniques, they could have 
known all that beforehand, and without bothering thousands of dealers and mil- 
lions of consumers with a lot of extra trouble and time-wasting routines. 

* + 

SHORT WEIGHTING is reported to be on the increase. What with figuring 
ceiling prices and ration points, the harassed housewife hasn’t the energy left 
to check up on the weight of-her purchase. State inspectors of weights and 
measures are kept busy checking up on packages giving short measure and yet at 
the same time they report that there are fewer consumer complaints. It takes 
more time and vigilance to keep from being gypped these days, than it does in 


normal times. 
fe 


BUTTER, according to a trade journal, is very damaging to the finish of 
the refrigerator, kitchen mixer, and similar items. What with the present 
scarcity and tightness of ration control it seems less than ordinarily neces- 
sary to give advice to keep smears of butter off of non-edible materials, but 
it will be something to keep in mind in the days when the ration book has be- 


come merely an exhibit for museums. 
(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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_ purpose of storing fruits 
and vegetables produced in 
Victory gardens is to spread 
the supply over a longer period 
of time than it would otherwise 
be available. Numerous meth- 
ods of storing may be used, 
each requiring varying amounts 
of effort and equipment. All 
methods of storing, however, 
are based upon the assumption 
that the gardener has some- 
thing to store, and this requires 
planning. 


Canning, freezing, drying 
and preserving are ways of stor- 
ing that may be carried on dur- 
ing the growing season, when- 
ever the gardener has a surplus 
above immediate needs. Most 
gardeners are familiar with 
these methods of saving foods 
and if they need detailed in- 
formation they can obtain it 
from Victory Garden Commit- 
tees, County Agricultural 
Agents, schools, and from vari- 
ous governmental bulletins. 

Just a few practical tips. 
Don’t do without fresh vege- 
tables or fruits during the grow- 
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ing season to accumulate jars 
of produce on your shelves. 
Gardening takes plenty of “‘el- 
bow grease’ and one of the 
compensations for this effort is 
fresh ‘‘garden sass’’ just off the 
vine, or plant. It never tastes 
better than immediately after 
it has been harvested. Enjoy 
the products of your garden as 
the season progresses; a few 
extra vitamins and minerals 
won't hurt, so can or store 
only that part of your produc- 
tion that is above your capacity 
to consume. If you are faced 
with the choice of eating fewer 
peas in order to store for win- 
ter, follow the course of least 
effort and eat them when they 
are at their best. 


Pick Your Produce 
at the Right Time 


Picking at the proper stage 
of maturity and canning 
promptly after harvesting is the 
secret of flavor in canned or 
frozen products. Some vege- 
tables and fruits reach a peak 
of flavor and then quickly lose 
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their desirability. Others re- 
tain this peak of flavor and 
quality for a longer period of 
time, but weather conditions 
may shorten or lengthen this 
period. Sugar corn, or sweet 
corn, may be canned, frozen, 
dried, or brined and all four 
methods will yield an excellent 
product 7f the corn is pulled at 
the peak of flavor and is 
promptly and correctly proc- 
essed. The shorter the time 
between the pot and the corn 
patch the better are the re- 
sults. The kernels should be 
full of milk, well rounded and 
tender. A few days before they 
reach this peak of flavor they 
are not completely filled out; 
a few days later the kernels 
have begun to toughen and 
there is less milk when they are 
punctured by the finger nail. 
Corn pulled early in the morn- 
ing, while the dew is on it and 
it is cool, is more desirable than 
that pulled in the heat of the 
day. If corn must be held for 
a while before processing, don’t 
put it into a basket or bag 
where it will heat, but spread 
it out in a cool, shaded place. 
If you have never tried the new 
golden hybrids, you will be 
pleased with Golden Cross and 
Lincoln for both fresh and proc- 
essed corn. 


Tomatoes are best for can- 
ning when they are fully ripe 
and red all over. If you har- 
vest them when they have 
reached this stage the flavor 
and color will be much better 
than when they are picked 
earlier. 


String beans for canning are 
more tender if you pick them 
a little less mature than you 
would if gathering them for 
immediate use on your table. 
This is particularly true if you 
plan to freeze them. Varieties 
and personal tastes may cause 
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Photo by Pennsylvania State College, Agri. Ext. Service 


Barrel Storage of Carrots (Figure 1) 
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some variation in determining 
the best stage of maturity for 
harvesting. 

Lima beans have a longer 
period of desirability than 
string beans. Pick them when 
the pods are well filled and be- 
fore the beans start to turn 
white and become tough. 

Pick your peas shortly be- 
fore the individual peas in the 
pods have reached full size and 
you will find them far sweeter 
and more tender than if you 
wait until they are more ma- 
ture. 

Similar principles apply to 
other vegetables and a little 
more care in harvesting for peak 
flavor and quality will be prof- 
itable. 

At times, personal preference 
or taste enters into the decision 
as to the most desirable stage 
of maturity, or the best vari- 
ety or type of fruit and vege- 
table to choose. 

Peaches provide an excellent 
illustration of personal prefer- 
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ence. Few Victory gardeners 
have home-grown peaches and 
therefore must depend upon 
commercially produced fruit. 
Tree-ripened fruit has the fin- 
est flavor, but because of the 
perishable nature of peaches 
they are generally harvested 
before they are fully ripe. 

A firm, hard peach can be 
skinned smoothly and placed 
in jars in such a way as to pre- 
sent a very attractive appear- 
ance. A ripe peach is softer, 
and may not be skinned as 
smoothly. The sections after 
they have been processed may 
present a stringy appearance. 
The hard attractive-looking 
peaches may have a somewhat 
rubbery texture and flavor, 
while the product with the less 
pleasing appearance may have 
a more natural flavor. Many 
folks, especially those who have 
not eaten tree-ripened fruit, ac- 
tually prefer the more rubbery 
product, with its neat, ‘“‘stream- 
lined’’ appearance. 


Stretching the Fresh- 
Vegetable Season 


Processing vegetables isa def- 
inite part of storing the food 
supply but there are other ways 
by which the season for many 
crops may be extended. Many 
gardeners have good early and 
mid-season gardens but rela- 
tively few have good late gar- 
dens. One reason for this is 
that energy and enthusiasm are 
greatest in the spring and s!ack- 
en as summer heat and weeds 
increase. 

Most vegetable seed catalogs 
indicate the approximate num- 
ber of days required to grow 
the various crops to maturity, 
Vegetables that are to be stored 
should be planted so as to ma- 
ture just before killing frost. 
This shortens the storage peri- 
od and provides more favor- 
able temperature conditions for 
holding the crops. Late plant- 
ings of the vegetables listed be- 
low will provide a quantity of 
food for storage: 


Cabbage Carrots 
Broccoli Beets 
Brussel sprouts Turnips 
Endive Rutabagas 
Kale Parsnips 
Celery Salsify 


All of these crops will stand a 
light frost, and frequently will 
go through several frosts with- 
out serious damage to the edible 
parts. 

A half-dozen brussel sprout 
plants will provide sprouts even 
after frosts have killed most all 
other vegetables in the garden. 
Last year in Pennsylvania we 
had fresh brussel sprouts for 
Thanksgiving dinner. Broccoli 
is not quite as hardy as brussel 
sprouts but it can stand light 
frosts without severe damage. 
Cabbage is another crop that 
is resistant to frost. Plants for 
late cabbage can easily be grown 
from seed in the garden and 
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thus reduce the cost of plants. 
Try a packet of the crinkly- 
leaved Savoy cabbage to use 
cut up with other vegetables 
in a salad bowl. 

The flavor of parsnips is im- 
proved by freezing and a part 
of your crop may be left in the 
ground and dug up at any time 
during the winter or spring 
when soil and weather condi- 
tions will permit. (There are 
some who go so far as to urge 
against harvesting parsnips at 
all, but this is a prejudiced 
viewpoint.) Salsify, or oyster 
plant, is not difficult to grow 
and the root is excellent in milk 
soups. Salsify may also re- 
main in the ground over win- 
ter. A part of the parsnip and 
salsify crop may be harvested 
in the fall and stored in the 
cellar where it will be conveni- 
ently available during stormy 
weather. The bulk of the crop 
may remain in the ground, 
which requires no effort. 


Storing the Vegetable Crop 


The table, “‘Home Storage 
Conditions for Vegetables” 
(p.8), gives basic requirements 
of temperature and moisture 
for successful storage and sug- 
gestions as to how these re- 
quirements may be met. There 
is an opportunity to utilize in- 
genuity and imagination since 
materials and facilities at hand 
vary widely. 

The root crops are rather 
easy to store and one of the 
simplest and most convenient 
methods is to store them in 
earthenware crocks. Cut off 
the tops of the carrots, or other 
roots, wash them and then pack 
in the crocks. Handle them 
carefully to avoid bruising. The 
crocks are covered with wooden 
lids to prevent loss of moisture 
and are placed in the coolest 
part of the cellar or in some 
place where they will not freeze. 
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Old lard or milk cans may be 
used in place of crocks but they 
too should be covered. This 
method is convenient and re- 
quires relatively little effort and 
equipment. If your cellar is 
warm, however, crock storage 
will not prove satisfactory. 

Cellars in old farm houses 
were designed especially for the 
storage of food. They were 
dark, had heavy stone walls, 
earth floors and were unheated. 
Our modern cellars are usually 
warm, light and dry and these 
conditions are unfavorable for 
the storage of most foods. 


The Cellar Cold-Room 


There are a number of ways 
in which a modern cellar may 
be adapted to the storage of 
vegetables and fruits. A cold 
room may be constructed in a 
corner or part of the cellar that 
does not contain any heating 
pipes and if possible in one that 
has a window or opening to the 
outside. A northwest corner 
is desirable since it will be cold- 


er than one to the south. The 
size of the cold room will vary 
with the amount of food to be 
stored and the space available. 
A room 6 by 8 feet, or one 8 by 
10 feet will handle large quan- 
tities of food. 

There are dozens of ways the 
walls may be constructed, de- 
pending upon the materials 
available. Some erect a frame- 
work of 2 by 4 inch timbers and 
cover this with tongue-and- 
grooved boards. The inside is 
lined with an insulation board. 
Care should be used to seal off 
this room as tightly as prac- 
ticable from the rest of the 
cellar. 

A conduit to conduct cold 
air from the outside leads from 
the window to the floor and 
some means of cutting off this 
cold air should be provided in 
case the temperature becomes 
too low. This cold air conduit 
may be made of boards or stove 
pipe. An opening in the cold- 
room close to the ceiling on one 
of the inside walls allows the 
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Photo by Pennsylvania State College, Agri. Ext. Service 


A Well-Stocked Cellar (Figure 2) 
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Home Storage Conditions for Vegetables 








Vegetable Temperature Place Preparation 





Select smooth, medium to small sized 
roots, free from cuts and damage. Pars. 
nips and salsify may be left in garden, as 
freezing improves their quality. 


Covered crocks, or lard 
cans, boxes of sand, or 
in out-door pits in the 
ground, or in barrels. 


Moist Cold 
32 - 40°F. 


Beets 
Carrots 
Turnips 
Rutabagas 
Parsnips 
Salsify 
Horseradish 


Outdoor pit—or cold Avoid decayed stock and handle carefully, 


moist cellar. 


Moist Cold 
38 - 42°F. 


Potatoes 


Remove stems (except in trench storage, 
when stems are placed down). Heads 
may be wrapped in paper. 


Barrel pit—cold frame— 
on ground under straw or 
in trench covered with 
straw and earth. 


Moist Cold 


Cabbage 
32 - 40°F. 


Cure in field (or shed) by spreading to 


In cold cellar in trays, 
dry. Discard soft and damaged bulbs. 


slatted boxes, or open 
mesh bags. 


Medium moisture 
Cold 32 - 40°F. 


Onions 


Leave stem. Must be mature. Hubbard 
varieties keep well for fairly long periods, 
acorn squash for short periods. 


Cool - dry On shelves. 


Pumpkins 
40 - 50°F. 


Squash 


Keeping qualities improved if cured at 


Medium 
80°F. for 10 to 20 days and then stored in 


Sweet potatoes In warm part of cellar or 


50 - 60°F. 


other room—pack care- 
fully in baskets or crates. 


a dry place at 50 - 60°F. 








warm air to escape into the 
cellar and provides some nec- 
essary ventilation. Some meth- 
od of adjusting the size of this 


opening should be provided. If 
the cellar window has three 
panes, one of these may be re- 
moved to connect the outdoor 
air with the cold air duct. The 
other two panes should be cov- 


ered to keep out sunlight. An 
extension cord from an electric 
light outlet in the cellar will 
provide light when needed. 
(The switch and wiring should 
be of suitable damp-proof type, 
with porcelain socket and fit- 
tings.) 

A slatted floor raised about 
two inches from the floor is an 
advantage but is not essential. 
Potatoes may be stored in crates 
or bins placed on the floor. 
Boxes filled with sand provide 
excellent storage for carrots and 
other root crops. Onions may 
be placed in crates suspended 
from the ceiling and a similar 
arrangement may be made for 
winter squash and pumpkins. 
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Apples may be stored in boxes 
placed on the floor. 

A storage room of this type 
lined with shelves will provide 
excellent storage for canned and 
processed foods. There should 
be a reliable, thermometer in 
this cold-room; temperatures 
can be controlled to a consider- 
able degree by adjusting the 
flow of cold air from the out- 
side to suit the weather condi- 
tions. 

The storage cellar shown in 
Figure 2 was constructed by 
excavating the space under the 
back porch. It was connected 
with the cellar by breaking 
through the cellar wall. 


Outdoor Storage of 
Vegetables 


Root crops and many other 
crops may be stored out of 
doors in barrels or other con- 
tainers and in pits. These meth- 
ods are inexpensive and will 
keep crops satisfactorily, but 
are less convenient than indoor 
storage. 


To prepare a barrel or box 
storage, select a well drained 
spot in the garden and dig a 
shallow trench, as in Figure 1. 
Place the barrel on its side and 
cover with a foot of leaves, 
straw or dry grass. Cover the 
leaves or other similar insu- 
lating material with a piece of 
roofing paper, old canvas or 
other material.to hold them in 
place. . Then cover all but the 
open end with soil. About 4 
inches of soil will be sufficient 
at first and more straw and 
earth may be added as the 
weather becomes colder. The 
topped root crops are then 
placed carefully in the barrel. 
They are topped but not wash- 
ed. When the barrel has been 
filled a tight cover of boards 
will keep out rodents, and sacks 
filled with leaves against the 
end will provide insulation: 

Pit storage is the same as 
barrel storage except that no 
barrel is used. Dig a shallow 
pit in a well drained location, 
line it with leaves or straw and 
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pile the crops to be stored. The 
pile is covered with 8 to 12 
inches of straw or leaves and 
a layer of earth. In severe 
weather a second layer of insu- 
lation and earth may be re- 
quired. The stored crops should 
becold (but of course not frozen) 
when placed in the pits since 


otherwise they are likely to 
heat and deteriorate. This 
method is adapted to the stor- 
ing of large quantities of crops 
and the cost for materials is 
negligible. The disadvantages 
are the lack of convenience and 
the effort and inconvenience of 
construction and, of removing 
supplies in winter when the 





ground is frozen and covered 
with snow. 


Storing the products of the 
Victory Garden is not difficult 
or expensive. It helps con- 
serve ration stamps and evens 
up the food supply. Plan your 
garden-and make provisions for 
late crops for storing. 
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. ew cLass of products that 
the consumer has been ac- 
customed to call hair shampoos 
can equally or more properly 
be referred to as scalp sham- 
poos. Contrary to popular 
opinion, not the hair, but princi- 
pally the scalp needs the cleans- 
ing action which is expected 
and obtained from the use of 
shampoos. Hair can be 
cleansed fairly well by brush- 
ing (although shampooing im- 
proves its appearance) but the 
scalp cannot be cleansed effec- 
tively by that means. Fur- 
thermore, contrary to general 
belief, an abundant lather is no 
indicator of the poorness or ex- 
cellence of a shampoo, for lather 
is not a sure measure of deter- 
gency, however much it may 
delight the consumer to be cap- 
ped by an ephemeral conglom- 
eration of bubbles; neither does 
a more viscid shampoo mean 
better cleansing. 

The prime purpose for using 
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a shampoo is the removal of 
the so-called “‘dirt,’’ more spe- 
cifically referred to herein as 
soil. Both mechanical and 
chemical functions are concern- 
ed with the removal of this 
soil. The dust mixed with the 
oily exudation of the scalp, 
called sebum, some of the salts 
and fatty acids found in per- 
spiration which remain after the 
water has evaporated, scurf, 
flakes of epithelium, i.e., minute 
portions of the outer layer of 
the skin arising from the na- 
tural cycle of shedding and re- 
placement, combine to make 
what we call soil. Cleansing of 
the hair or scalp by means of 
oil and its cleansing by means 
of shampoo are necessarily di- 
vergent or opposite processes. 
The application of oil adds to 
the soil (which is partly com- 
posed of oil) while shampooing 
is the removal of the oil and 
the concomitant soil. 

The major part of the soil 


being composed of endogenous 
and exogenous substances found 
on the scalp, can be removed 
by divers means, but pref- 
erably through the use of a 
soap-like detergent or soap, as 
in all problems of detergency 
or cleansing, the type of soil 
must be taken into consider- 
ation in the choice of the best 
type of detergent. For example, 
the cleaning of hands ordinarily 
soiled by dust and dirt of the 
household, needs no more ener- 
getic means than the use of 
soap and water, and there is no 
need to apply mechanics’ pastes 
as used by motor-car mechanics 
or machinists. 

Much effort has been put 
into the devising and manufac- 
turing of shampoos, as attested 
by the varieties available and 
the numerous, almost overlap- 
ping patents issued on this type 
of product. Shampoos are de- 
tergents especially formulated 
for effective and safe use on the 

















scalp and hair. Many forms 
are available, ranging from an 
ordinary cake of soap, soap 
powders, powdered shampoos, 
absorbent powders, and soap 
shampoos to the relatively new 
synthetic detergents in the form 
of soapless shampoos. 

Powdered shampoos contain 
predominantly powdered soap 
and often a “‘soapless deter- 
gent’ as a wetting agent. The 
varieties recommended for 
blonde hair contain a small 
quantity of an oxidizing agent, 
usually sodium perborate, 
which has a tendency to lighten 
or bleach the hair. Powdered 
shampoos however have a ten- 
dency to be strongly alkaline 
for they usually contain sodium 
carbonate, and such excess al- 
kalinity is of course undesir- 
able. One type which may be 
shortly available, contains a 
wetting agent absorbed on a 
soluble and inert powder. Such 
a type is preferable to the older, 
highly alkaline shampoo pow- 
der of powdered soap, sodium 
carbonate and borax. 

Dry shampoos which require 
no water, are mixtures of pow- 
ders containing usually orris 
root, almond meal and mag- 
nesium carbonate (which is 
sometimes known as white hen- 
na), which are intended to be 
applied to the hair and scalp 
and distributed by rubbing with 
a towel or cloth. They are de- 
signed to absorb the oil and 
soil and to carry it away by 
being brushed out of the hair. 
It is however exceedingly diffi- 
cult to brush out these absor- 
bent powders either with hair 
brush or towel, particularly at 
one sitting. Unless very care- 
fully used, they leave a pow- 
dery film on the hair and scalp. 

Liquid lathering soap sham- 
poos are probably still the most 
popular of the varieties of sham- 
poos. They contain 15% to 
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30% soap, some of them con- 
tain alcohol, all of them are 
perfumed, many are colored, 
others contain such incidental 
materials as tar, etc. In this 
connection, it may be said that 
tar serves no special purpose 
in a shampoo, except the illu- 
sion of pine forest odor that 
it affords. Neither does vis- 
cosity bear any relation to the 
effectiveness of a shampoo, for 
thickening may be present in 
the form of certain cellulose 
derivatives or mucilagenous 
substances. Some soap sham- 
poos however have in addition 
a small percentage of soapless 
detergents (some of which were 
discussed by Dr. Tyler in Con- 
SUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
May 1944) which do improve 
them. 

All soap shampoos have one 
disadvantage in common, in 
that when they are used with 
hard water they cause a pre- 
cipitate of insoluble calcium 
and magnesium salts, which 
prevent proper cleansing and 
settle on the hair as grayish 
flakes, making it unsatisfactory 
to the touch. Therefore, in the 
use of soap shampoos soft water 
or filtered rainwater is imper- 
ative; if only hard water is ob- 
tainable, the effect may be pre- 
vented by the .addition of a 
small quantity of a soapless 
detergent such as Nacconol. If 
a soap shampoo is used, it is 
advantageous to mix with the 
shampoo before use, a small 
percentage of either olive oil, 
cotton seed oil, sesame oil, corn 
oil or any other vegetable oil 
(about 20 drops to the fluid- 
ounce will serve). No extra 
saponification takes place but 
the added oil confers an 
amount of emolliency; on the 
other hand, too much oil tends 
to leave behind a greasy resi- 
due, which means an incom- 
plete job of shampooing. After 








the use of the soap shampoos, 
the process of rinsing the hair 
with a mildly acidic solution, 
such as one tablespoonful of 
vinegar to a quart of water, is 
recommended so that one js 
assured that all traces of soap 
are neutralized or washed off. 

Soaps occasionally irritate 
the skin, particularly of certain 
individuals whose skin is sensi- 
tive to the effects of soap. This 
was the impetus that acceler- 
ated in the medicinal and cos- 
metic fields, the development 
of detergents which would have 
somewhat the same effect as 
soap but which would lack some 
of its disadvantages. Original- 
ly this work on detergents was 
initiated in Europe during the 
last war to overcome the short- 
age of fats and oils and the re- 
sulting shortage of soaps made 
therefrom. The early and crude 
soapless detergents were orig- 
inaily used during the latter 
part of the First World War as 
gun grease and for other pur- 
poses to replace soap. This is 
an example wherein the per- 
fection of a substitute opened 
an entirely new field, and even- 
tually partially replaced the 
original article it was designed 
to fill in for. Although these 
synthetic detergents (common-- 
ly called sulfonated, or more 
properly sulfated oils or al- 
cohols) have industrial uses, we 
are presently concerned with 
their medicinal or cosmetic uses. 
All of the soapless shampoos 
fall into this class. 

The outstanding advantage 
of these detergents is their pene- 
tration into the objects to be 
cleansed, so that a more thor- 
ough cleansing can be obtained. 
The mechanics of surface ten- 
sion are involved. Surface ten- 
sion can be understood for this 
purpose as a phenomenon, in- 
herent in the surfaces of liquids; 
to decrease surface tension per- 
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mits the more intimate contact 
between cleansing agent and 
object to be cleansed so that 
better detergency results. 
Soap, for example, reduces the 
surface tension to a degree and 
the surface-active agents or 
wetting agents, such as sulfated 
oils, reduce it stil/more. These 
detergents or sulfated oils are 
thus of value in shampoos. The 
soapless shampoos contain vary- 
ing percentages of sulfated oils, 
with water, or oil and water. 


These detergent products are 
often prescribed by physicians 
in place of soap for cleansing 
of certain skins which are sensi- 
tive to soap. Whereas soap is 
alkaline, these substances are 
usually neutral or slightly acid 
in reaction, which is an advan- 
tage, as alkali can really be 
more damaging to the skin than 
a weak acid. Since the soap- 
less shampoos (containing no 
soap) do not precipitate the 
calcium and magnesium salts 
of hard water, they may be 
used with hard water for sham- 
pooing. They may be sulfated 
oils; examples of such are Ad- 
miracion and Marrow’s, or sul- 
fated alcohols such as Drene, 
or they may be sulfated esters 
or amides such as Halo. Their 
acidity or alkalinity can be in- 
creased or decreased at will 
within certain ranges. Most 
of them, being neutral or even 
slightly acidic, do not require 
an acidic rinse after shampoo- 
ing, for they contain no soap 
to be neutralized. Like soap, 
however, they must be thor- 
oughly rinsed out. 


For this article, 17 popular 
shampoos were tested in order 
to determine their behavior un- 
der varying circumstances and 
to deduce from their reactions 
what the consumer may expect 
or derive from their use. Ac- 
cordingly, a hard water was 
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The essential differences between soapless and soap 


shampoos are: 
Soap Shampoos 


1. All soap shampoos precipi- 
tate curd-like material in 
hard water. 

2. The pH (relative alkalin- 
ity) is often quite high. 


3. Mildly acidic rinse advis- 
able after shampooing with 
soap. 

4. A small quantity of water 

softener or wetting agent 

(“soapless detergent’) 

needed for good results 

with hard water. 

Penetration and slipperi- 

ness somewhat less with 

soap. 


uw 





*= 


Soapless Shampoos 


1. Soapless shampoos do not 
precipitate curds in hard 
water. 

2. The pH (relative alkalin- 
ity) nearly at the neutral 
point, or slightly acidic. 

3. No acidic rinse needed. 


4. No water softener or wet- 
ting agent needed. 


uw 


Penetration and slipperi- 
ness somewhat greater than 
with soap. 








made up in the laboratory con- 
taining 200 parts per million 
(ppm.) (also expressed as 12 
grains per gallon) of total hard- 
ness, to determine the behavior 
of shampoos with hard water. 
Solutions were also made in 
which 5% of sesame oil was 
incorporated into a portion of 
each liquid shampoo. This did 
not however remain as a 
homogeneous mixture under a 
laboratory process which would 
be equivalent to an accelerated 
shelf aging. The essential dif- 
ference between Blondex sham- 
poo, recommended particularly 
for blondes, and Brunex sham- 
poo made by the same firm for 
use on brown, black, or auburn 
hair, was determined. The 
former was found to differ from 
Brunex in that it contained an 
oxidizing agent, probably sod- 
ium perborate, which has a ten- 
dency to lighten the hair. Al- 
though the claim of Blondex is 
correct in the sense that it does 
somewhat tend to keep hair 
lighter in shade, Brunex seems 
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to have no exceptional qual- 
ities, beyond the attributes in- 
herent in a powdered soap 
shampoo. 

Inasmuch as lubrication or 
the “‘slippery”’’ feeling is a de- 
sirable characteristic of sham- 
poos, this quality was also de- 
termined. An exactly mea- 
sured quantity of each of the 
shampoos was placed all along 
a glass plate. Rubber stop- 
pers, each of which were of 
equal weight, were placed ex- 
actly into the middle of the 
pool made by the shampoo on 
the long glass plate. The glass 
plate was then inclined and 
the distance traveled by the 
rubber stoppers in a given time 
was measured. It was found 
that this “‘slipping’’ quality was 
equal and in some instances 
better with the soapless sham- 
poos as compared with the soap 
shampoos. The penetrating 
quality of each shampoo was 
tested by observing the “‘creep”’ 
of colored solutions of each of 
the shampoos into a methyl- 
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cellulose jelly. The soapless 
type was found to be some- 
what more penetrating than the 
soap shampoos. The differ- 
ences, however, between the 
“soap and soapless types was 
not marked enough in these 
two tests to warrant being re- 
flected in the comparative 
ratings. 


The labels on the various 
shampoo preparations usually 
recommend the amount re- 
quired for each application. Ac- 
tual experience showed that the 
amounts recommended were 
correct for use by women, whose 
hair obviously is longer and 
often thicker than the hair on 
the average male scalp. There- 
fore it is suggested that the 
various directions regarding the 
amount of liquid to use per 
shampoo be followed in the 
case of a woman’s hair. Since 
men’s hair is much shorter, and 
often not as thick, only half 
the quantity is needed by a 
man for ashampoo. It is good 
policy to shampoo twice, using 
only about half the amount of 
shampoo for the second appli- 
cation. [tisimmaterial whether 
the liquid shampoo is mixed 
with an equal quantity of water 
before application to the hair 
and scalp, or used undiluted. 
It will be found more conveni- 
ent to wet the hair thoroughly, 
squeezing out the excess of wa- 
ter, and to apply the shampoo 
undiluted to the crown, dis- 
tributing it well by massage 
with the finger tips. 


Upon weighing the various 
advantages and disadvantages 
in using the different forms of 
shampoos, it will be found that 
the liquid shampoos, whether 
soap or soapless, are more con- 
venient to use and have fewer 
of the disadvantages inherent 
in such other forms as bars of 
soap, flakes of soap or shampoo 
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powders. They are, of course, 
more expensive. 


A. Recommended 
Predominantly ‘‘Soapless’’ 


Admiracion Oil Shampoo Treatment 
(Distributed by Admiracion Labs., 
Harrison, N. J.) 8 ff. oz., 59c. 
Slightly acidic. 

Marrow’s Mar-O-Oil Shampoo (Mar- 
row’s Inc., Chicago) 14 fl. oz., 47c. 
Slightly acidic. 

Marrow’s Mar-O-Oil Super Foamy 
Type Shampoo (Marrow’s Inc.) 9 
fl. oz., 49c. Slightly alkaline. 

Drene Shampoo (Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati) 3 fl. oz., 49c. Slightly 
acidic. 

Special Drene Shampoo ‘‘with hair con- 
ditioner added” (Proctor & Gamble) 
3 fl. oz., 49c. Slightly alkaline. 


Predominantly Soapy 


Synol Soap (liquid) (Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J.) 334 fl. 
oz., 25c. Alkaline. 

Packer's Shampoo with olive oil (Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap, Inc., Mystic, Conn.) 
2% fl. oz., 25c. Alkaline. 

Packer’s Shampoo with pine tar (Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap, Inc.) 2% fl. oz., 25c. 
Alkaline. 

Blondex Shampoo “special shampoo 
for blondes” (Swedish Shampoo 
Labs., Long Island City, N. Y.) 110 
gm., 79c. Alkaline. 

Soy Bean OilShampoo (Wrisley, New 
York City) 12 fl. oz.,39c. Alkaline. 


‘ 


* 


* 


B. 


The following are rated B. Inter. 
mediate because other shampoos are 
less alkaline. Their alkalinity is not 
considered harmful, for like all sham. 
poos they are in contact with the scalp 
for a very limited time, and then in 
dilute form. 


Intermediate 





Predominantly ‘‘Soapless’’ 


Glo-ver Beauty Soap Shampoo © (H, 
Clay Glover Co., Inc., New York 
City) 4 fl. oz., 43c. Alkaline. 


Predominantly Soapy 


Conti Castile Shampoo (Conti Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City) 5 ff, 
oz., 39c. Markedly alkaline. 

Jordeau Rinse-less Shampoo (Jean 
Jordeau Inc., South Orange, N.J.) 
6 fl. oz., 55c. Contained 43% al- 
cohol; very alkaline. 

Kreml Shampoo (R. B. Semler, Inc., 
New Canaan, Conn.) 6 fl. oz., 43c. 
Very alkaline. 

Brunex—Brunette Hair Shampoo 
‘Swedish Shampoo Labs., New York 
City) 110 gm., 89c. Markedly al- 
kaline. * 

Tincture of Green Soap (available at 
any drugstore) - 6 fl. oz., 35c. Mark- 
edly alkaline. 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo (R. 
L. Watkins Co., Div. Sterling Drug 
Inc., Successor, Rahway, N.J.) 10 
fl. oz., 79c. Markedly alkaline. 


* 


Hobbies and Recreation, too, 
Are Wartime Necessities 


ee early found that 
her workers could not pro- 
duce at the highest rate if they 
became over-tired. Needed is 
maximum production of all 
sorts of war materials (includ- 
ing food), not maximum ex- 
haustion of all tec workers. 
Emphasis upon outdoors living, 


camping, photographing, hik- 
ing, hunting and fishing in the 
intervals between work is im- 
portant in wartime as well as 
in time of peace, for relaxation, 
rehabilitation and the building 


of morale.”’ From an article in 
Science, Aug. 27, 1943, on “The Wild- 
life Society,”” by Dr. Walter P. Taylor, 
President of the Society. 
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Keeping the House 
Cocler in Summer 


I you are one of the many 
millions of Americans who 
live where summer tempera- 
tures get up to and remain in 
the high 80’s and 90’s, you 
have a natural interest in doing 
everything that is practicable 
to make your home more com- 
fortable. Here are the steps 
which any homeowner can take 
in his own home to make it 
more comfortable in the hot 
days and nights of summer. 
Toward night when the out- 
side temperature is lower than 
the temperature inside the 
house, open wide as many win- 
dows as possible and leave them 
open until 6:30 or 7 in the 
morning, to permit the cool 
night air to enter and the hot 
air to leave, and to bring walls 
and furnishings throughout the 
house down to the temperature 
of the cooler night air. The 
more windows opened in this 
manner the better will be the 
results obtained (in certain lo- 
cations, at least some ground 
floor windows and others which 
are readily accessible to a street, 
yard, fence or low roof per- 
haps may have to be left closed 
because of risk of intrusion). It 
is important that there be 
plenty of windows opened on 
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lower floors to admit cool air, 
and on upper floors to permit 
escape of the hot air already in 
the house, as the cool air from 
below displaces it. 

Much of the hot air can pass 
out of the house through the 
attic space. This requires open- 
ing wide the door or hatchway 
to the attic and all the windows 
in the attic itself and leaving 
all room doors open. The attic 
windows or openings should be 
protected on the outside by 
slanting louvres to keep out 
the rain, and on the inside by 
screens to keep out birds, in- 
sects, and leaves. If the ceil- 
ing of the attic is insulated, in- 
stead of the floor, it is even 
more necessary to ventilate the 
attic space; otherwise the heat 
will slowly penetrate through 
the attic floor to the living quar- 
ters below, and may make them 
hotter than they would be with- 
out insulation. 

Many buildings with flat 
roofs (particularly those hav- 
ing apartments on the upper 
floors) are not provided with 
ventilated air spaces above the 
ceiling of the top story. Such 
spaces are absolutely essential 
for summer comfort, for with- 
out them the rooms become 
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Roof surfaces exposed directly to the 
sun attain a maximum temperature of 
about 170°F, and if the attic is closed, 
the temperature in the altic space may 
be as high as 120°F. Good ventilation of 
the attic reduces its temperature markedly 
and thus there is less heat to penetrate 
into the living quarters below. 








broiling ovens, and there is little 
or nothing the users of the 
rooms can do to alleviate the 
condition. 

During the daytime hours, 
all windows and doors should 
remain closed, and if the win- 
dows are not equipped with 
awnings, the shades on the sun- 
ny side of the house should be 
drawn whenever practical. 
Those who insist on opening 
doors and windows during the 
day in order to “get some air”’ 
will get the air, but along with 
it, a rise in indoor tempera- 
ture, for the hot outside air 
will quickly enter the dwelling 
and warm the wood, brick, 
stone, plaster, and other mate- 
rials and furnishings to make 
the rooms uncomfortable later. 

Those who complain of lack 
of air or stuffiness with doors 
and windows closed on a hot 
day should remember that there 
is for all practical purposes 
about as much “‘fresh air’’ pres- 
ent as in the winter when doors 
and windows (plus storm win- 
dows) are normally kept closed, 
assuming that unpleasant odors 
of cooking, etc., are not present. 
(Nevertheless, there is some- 
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SOLAR RADIATION TRANSMITTED THROUGH SHADED WINDOWS 





Effectiveness 
in Percent 
Type of Finish (in blocking heat 





Type of Appurtenance Facing Sun transfer to room) 
Outside Venetian Blind, fully covering 

window, slats at 45 degrees Aluminum 78% 
Canvas Awning Aluminum 78% 
Canvas Awning Plain 72% 
Inside Shade, fully drawn Aluminum 55% 
Inside Venetian Blinds, fully covering 

window, slats at 45 degrees Aluminum 42% 
Inside Shade, one-half drawn Buff 32% 





From Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Guide 1944. 


Used by permission. 








* 


thing about “‘fresh air’’ that is 
different and perhaps physio- 
logically important, as anyone 
knows who has experienced the 
invigorating qualities of fine 
clear days in a wooded moun- 
tain region or at the seashore.) 

Awnings fitted to windows 
of the house act as a barrier to 
exclude a large proportion of 
the heat that would otherwise 
enter the rooms. If the home- 


owner cannot afford a com-°* 


plete set of awnings, he should 
provide them for the east or 
southeast windows. This will 
produce very satisfactory re- 
sults, for it is the morning sun 
which contributes largely to the 
heating up of the house. If 
further funds can be spared for 
the purpose, awnings should 
next be applied to the west or 
southwest windows. (Awnings 
on the south side are helpful, 
but give a smaller return for 
the money expended.) Window 
shades fully drawn or even half 
drawn also can prevent a con- 
siderable quantity of heat from 
entering the house. The ac- 
companying table gives the ef- 
fectiveness of different types of 
awnings and blinds. Unfor- 
tunately the venetian blinds 
and shades with aluminum fin- 
ish are not common for resi- 
dential use; the standard types 
in light colors will be somewhat 
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less effective. 

Attic fans are much used in 
some regions where there is a 
long hot summer. They are 
turned on at night to hasten 
the process of cooling walls, 
floors, and furnishings, by the 
current of cool air at nighttime. 
It has been stated on good au- 
thority that in the average 
home about as much heat can 
be eliminated by such methods 
as by the large investment need- 
ed for air conditioning equip- 
ment (if the latter were avail- 
able—as it is not of course at 
this time, and perhaps will not 
be for some time after the war). 

In homes where some mem- 
bers of the family suffer from 
hay fever, it is necessary to 
keep the windows closed to pre- 
vent the entrance of pollen. In 
such cases the house must be 
cooled by use of a forced air 
circulation system. The fan 
should be installed in the base- 
ment with a set of air filters 
tightly fitted in the air intake 
of the fan. Basement windows 
are opened to supply air for the 
fan when the fan is operating. 

All the methods given apply 
whether or not the house is 
insulated. If the house has in- 
sulation in walls or roof, it is 
particularly important that all 
the available means of keeping 
out summer heat, and of cool- 


ing the house at night be used, 
for af they are not it is possible 
for an insulated house to be ac- 
tually hotter at night than the 
uninsulated house. The reason 
is very simple. For example, 
if the doors and windows are 
not kept closed during the day, 
everything indoors, and the 
walls, floors, ceilings, and the 
insulation itself which has con- 
siderable thermal storage or 
heat capacity of its own will be 
heated by the incoming hot 
daytime outdoor air. Then 
when the outdoors cools off in 
the evening, this heat within 
the house and in its materials 
and structure will escape more 
slowly than it would have if 
the walls and roof had been 
left uninsulated, first because 
of the heat stored in the insula- 
tion itself, and second because 
the insulation works to prevent 
escape of heat from the house 
just as it does to prevent pass- 
age of heat from the outdoors 
in. However, if the windows 
and doors are closed in the 
morning and kept closed dur- 
ing the day, the insulation will 
not only delay the entrance of 
heat to the indoors, but will 
prevent the woodwork and fur- 
nishings and the air indoors 
from reaching as high a temper- 
ature as they otherwise would. 
Then if doors and windows are 
opened in the evening when 
the air is cooler, this cool air 
will enter the house and lower 
the temperature of walls, ceil- 
ings, floors, to a point some- 
where near to the temperature 
of the outdoor night air. In- 
sulation will only be effective 
in summer if the foregoing sim- 
ple rules are followed carefully. 

In houses having hot-air heat- 
ing systems with forced circu- 
lation, operating the fan in the 
return air duct at night will 
speed up the cooling process, 
by moving more cool air over 
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Different types of attic fan installations for introducing large quantities of night air into a 


house. 
case of fire. 


hot walls and furnishings. 
Houses painted with white or 
light-colored paint absorb con- 
siderably less heat than houses 
with dark-colored surfaces. A 
test of two brick houses, iden- 


tical except that one was paint- 
ed white and the other left un- 
painted, showed the painted 
house to be 14°F cooler on a 
hot day than the unpainted 
house. 


For safety, such a fan should be equipped with an automatic device to cut off the draft in 


Lawn and gardens surround- 
ing a house contribute to cool- 
ness in summer, through their 
absorption of some of the heat 
that is reflected and radiated 
from the walls of the house. 





* 


* 





The Prollem of Buying k ok 
* and Caring {or Curtains 


Pyne add a lot to the 
attractiveness of a room. 
For windows which present spe- 
cial problems in arrangement 
or when some new arrangement 
is desired, a trip to a nearby 
department store will often pro- 
vide an inspiration. Many 
stores customarily have a wide 
variety of arrangements, colors, 
and combinations of material 
set up on display. Curtain 
stocks, at present, are some- 
what low, and quality of mate- 
rials leaves much to be desired. 

The woman who sews can 
usually save money and secure 
better quality by making her 
own.. Even materials for the 
home sewer, however, are not 
too plentiful and some women 
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are using dress materials for 
curtains and drapes. It is well 
to remember, however, that 
dress fabrics were not designed 
for such use and their perform- 
ance may not always be too 
satisfactory. For example, it 
is seldom that a dress would re- 
ceive so much exposure to the 
sun as a curtain in a sunny 
eastern window. Thus fabrics 
that might be sufficiently fade- 
proof for normal wear as a gar- 
ment may give poor service in 
curtains. Because of their un- 
certain performance, the drap- 
eries department of one New 
York department store refuses 
to make up draperies and cur- 
tains from dress or any non- 
drapery materials. 
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The two factors that women 
desire in curtains are durability 
and attractiveness, according 
to a study made at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri some years 
ago. Other essential qualities 
are colorfastness, ease of laun- 
dering, and pre-shrinking. In 
another study made at lowa 
State College on the factor of 
durability, voile came first, fol- 
lowed in order by dotted lawn, 
theatrical gauze, celanese ‘“‘case- 
ment cloth,”’ dotted swiss, mar- 
quisette, rayon marquisette, 
and novelty net. More recent- 
ly an excellent job of compar- 
ing different types of cotton 
and rayon glass curtain mate- 
rials has been carried out by 
Florence E. Petzel, reported in 
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Bulletin 645, published in Oc- 
tober 1943 by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. The conclu- 
sions of the study were in part 
that: Price was not closely re- 
lated to shrinkage, for expen- 
sive fabrics sometimes shrank 
more than cheap ones. All of 
the rayon fabrics, with one ex- 
ception, lost appreciably more 
strength after 20 washings than 
did cottons. With respect to 
durability, in cotton fabrics, 
scrim was the best, followed in 
order by heavy marquisette, 
cotton voile, lightweight cot- 
ton marquisette, filet, and bob- 
binet. Among the rayon fab- 
rics, heavy viscose marquisette 
came first, followed by cupram- 
monium voile, viscose voile, 
lightweight viscose marqui- 
sette, ninon, and cellulose ace- 
tate marquisette. With respect 


. to light fading, it was found 


that lighter eggshell colors faded 
much less than darker ecru. 
It sometimes evens fading if 
curtains are rotated in the dif- 
ferent windows to equalize the 
exposure to sunlight. 

The home sewer will find 
helpful information in two lit- 
tle pamphlets: 

Singer Home Decoration 
Guide—How to Make Drap- 
eries, Slip Covers, and Other 
Fabric Furnishings. 47 p. 
25c. Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Singer Bldg., New York 
City. 

The Sewing Manual for 
Home Decorators—Book 
S-13. 31p. 10c. The Spool 
Cotton Company, 54 Clark 
St., Newark, N.J. 

The Singer pamphlet is avail- 
able at all Singer Shops, and 
the other may be obtained from 
Spool Cotton Co., 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22. 

Excellent stocks of curtain 
and drapery supplies and equip- 
ment for those who are not 
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conveniently located near a 
good drapery store will be found 
in the catalogs of both Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

The problem of curtains is 
particularly difficult for women 
who are following their hus- 
bands from one military or 
naval station to another. Cur- 
tains which fit the windows in 
one apartment or dwelling may 
be too short in one location, 
too long in another. Those 
that are too long can, of course, 
have a tuck taken in them, and 
those that are too short can 
have a band of some gaily flow- 
ered or striped material added 
at the bottom. The results, 
however, are not always too 
satisfactory. For the benefit 
of those who face the possible 
need of frequent change of cur- 
tains, the specially-treated cur- 
tains made of paper might offer 
a solution. At the present time, 
however, this type appears to 
be scarce, too. Several pairs 
of Ben Mont Made-Up Drap- 
eries (Benmont Papers Inc., 
Bennington, Vt.) were pur- 
chased by CR at 88c per pair. 
These were labeled ‘‘Fast dyes”’ 
and claimed to be ‘‘Made from 
a new wood cellulose materia! 
that drapes beautifully...” 
They were given careful tests 
in CR’s laboratory for fading 
and for susceptibility to mil- 
dew and mold. After exposure 
to the sun, a sample from a 
pair of curtains with a green 
and blue pattern on rose back- 
ground faded noticeably in six 
hours’ time. Afterexposure out- 
doors under glass for 3 weeks 
the rose background faded to a 
light pink and the flowers in 
the design lost considerable 
color. Mold appeared on sam- 
ples held at high humidity, in- 
dicating that in a damp, warm 
climate these draperies might 
be expected to mildew. Until 





the manufacture of paper cur. 
tains is further perfected and 
the price is lower on these and 
other paper curtains, there 
would seem to be little advan- 
tage in purchasing them in pref. 
erence to inexpensive rayon or 
cotton curtains. 

The life of fabric curtains 
can be prolonged by carefyl 
laundering. Here are several 
points to keep in mind: 

{| Mend any rips or tears be- 
fore washing. 

{_ Measure curtains before 
washing so that you can 
stretch them to the correct 
size afterwards. Caution: 
rayon is weak when wet and 
must be stretched with par- 
ticular care to avoid damage 
or tearing. 

{| Use mild soap and luke- 
warm soap suds and wash as 
carefully as lingerie. Don’t 
wring or twist the curtains. 

{ After rinsing thoroughly, 
roll them in a turkish towel 
and knead out the excess 
moisture. 

{ Stretch curtains to size and 
hang to dry, but not in direct 
sunlight. 

{ Iron rayons with a warm— 
never hot—iron. 

{ Dry-clean drapes unless 


they are known to be wash- 
able. 
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Buy War Bonds 
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HE RECENT DISCLOSURE 
gow among the inhabitants 
of a certain county in Texas, 
known by the curious name of 
Deaf Smith County, the in- 
habitants exhibit a remarkable 
degree of freedom from tooth 
decay, throws a strong light on 
some very obscure problems. 
This discovery makes it seem 
quite likely that the most 
important element in deter- 
mining health and soundness 
of the teeth, apart from her- 
edity, is the region in which one 
lives, for tooth decay (caries) 
in Deaf Smith County occurs 
with only half the frequency 
that it does in the area hitherto 
reported as lowest in the United 
States, and is far below the na- 
tional average. The Texas 
county is on a high plain hav- 
ing a topsoil of dark sandy 
loam above a clay containing 
a high percentage of calcium 
carbonate (chalk). The min- 
eral characteristics of the soil 
of this region produce remark- 
able results on the dental health 
of the inhabitants, through 
their effect on foods and feed- 
ing stuffs and on the water that 
isdrunk. The local bread, for 
example, has an abnormally 
high protein content and six 
times the average amount of 
phosphorus. The milk con- 
tains a third more phosphorus 
than normal milk. 

Some have suspected that 
there is more to food than meets 
the eye—or is measured or 
weighed in the chemist’s tubes 
and balances. There is more to 
carrots and cabbages than mere 
characteristics of color, variety, 
and freedom from blemishes— 
there are the invisible effects of 
the soil in which the produce 
was grown. At least one cap- 
able physician has suggested 
that such disease symptoms as 
falling hair, brittle nails, bleed- 
ing gums, scaly or wrinkled 
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skin, might be related to qual- 
ities in foods determined by the 
elements in the soil; that hu- 
man deficiency diseases may 
be derived from deficiencies in 
the soil in which farm produce 
is grown and on which animals 
are fed and from which their 
water supply comes. Another 
physician considered that 
forced production (heavy crop- 
ping), particularly of grain 
crops, may have deprived 
many soils of vital substances 
present in very small amounts 
and known as “trace ele- 
ments.” These are substances 
which food chemists and agron- 
omists as a rule pay little at- 
tention to, save as plant de- 
ficiencies or diseases develop 
from their lack, or presence in 
too small amounts. Little study 
has been given to the possibility 
of human and animal diseases 
or deficiencies that follow upon 
degrees of nutritional deficiency 
in food plants that are unno- 
ticed or seem too small to call 
for expert attention or solution. 

Animals have been seen to 
show a strong preference for 
grasses in a certain area, while 
leaving untouched other ap- 
parently identical grasses in an 
adjacent area. No one can say 
what elements in feeding stuffs 
determine such choice on the 
part of animals. Kentucky 
health officials have comment- 
ed that there must be impor- 
tant differences in vitamin and 
mineral values of vegetables 
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grown on their best land as com- 
pared with produce grown on 
worn-out, eroded or mountain- 
ous lands, and that the deficient 
foodstuffs are sure to produce 
a state of low or imperfect 
health that, for lack of a 
more exact description, is call- 
ed “subclinical malnutrition.” 

To return to the special den- 
tal health that has made Deaf 
Smith County famous, there 
was not a single carious (de- 
cayed) tooth or a filling in the 
mouths of 43 native-born per- 
sons chosen at random for ex- 
amination. More suprising 
still, persons with poor teeth 
who had moved to Deaf Smith 
County got over cavities that 
had already developed in their 
teeth! (Normally 97 persons 
in every hundred have trouble 
with their teeth, this being by 
far the most common of all hu- 
man ailments.) 

Aside from the exceptionally 
high protein and mineral con- 
tent of the foodstuffs grown in 
Deaf Smith soil, the water of 
the region comes from strata 
containing just the right 
amount of fluorine to preserve 
teeth. Too much fluorine 
causes mottling and disfigure- 
ment of the teeth, a little 
(around one part of fluorine 
per million parts of water) pro- 
tects teeth from cavities and 
decay. In Galesburg, Illinois, 
for example, only one-third as 
much dental decay is found as 
in Quincy, 100 miles away in 
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the same state. Galesburg’s 
city water contains fluorine, 
Quincy’s has only a trace of the 
element. 

Study of the various effects 
of soil and water on health 
is in its infancy, but the scat- 
tered data indicate that this 
may be one of the most promis- 
ing of all fields of medical re- 
search. Home-grown food in 
several regions is known to be 
bad for health, sometimes be- 
cause of poisons in the soil as 
in certain areas of South Da- 
kota, and nine other western 
states (selenium areas). Some- 
times the condition is due to a 
deficiency of mineral matter, 
as with the soils of Florida, 
where low iron content causes 
serious anemia among rural 
children (whose food is mostly 
raised at home, whereas city 
children receive a wider vari- 
ety of out-of-state food prod- 
ucts). Both vegetables and 
meats of course would be af- 
fected, so that even children 
living on what nutritionists 
term good diets would have 
their health impaired if living 





entirely or chiefly on home- 
grown foods. Both cattle and 
children were sick in the same 
regions, and because of the same 
soil deficiency. Studies in Eng- 
land seem to indicate that the 
difficulty is not one that can be 
corrected by use of fertilizers, 
for potatoes grown in one dis- 
trict were of a quality that 
could not be produced in an- 
other region by any choice of 
fertilizer treatment. 


Apparently a community 
cannot do very much about the 
home-grown foodstuffs it con- 
sumes, so far as those are deter- 
mined by local soil conditions, 
but two small cities, one in New 
York State and one in Ontario, 
are trying out on a large scale 
one phase of the Deaf Smith 
health factors, by supplying 
drinking water to which fluorine 
will be added in carefully con- 
trolled amounts (to give about 
one part per million total fluo- 
rine) for a period of years. After 
the passage of a number of 
years and examination of the 
prevalence of tooth decay 


among young children in these 
communities, it should be pos- 
sible to determine whether the 
artificial modification of the 
water supply by chemical addi- 
tions to all the water consumed 
is a major step toward solution 
of the problem of poor health 
as determined by soil and the 
water that flows through and 
rises in it. If it should turn 
out that water is not the decid- 
ing or major factor, it may be 
that something could be done 
to bring the benefits of excep- 
tional soil conditions to all by 
providing that all parts of the 
country should receive certain 
essential foods from regions 
where soils have something of 
the unique and essential qual- 
ities which they appear to have 
in Deaf Smith County. No 
doubt there are at least some 
other regions, not yet definitely 
identified by investigators, 
where similar soil properties 
should be found, even though 
they might not be present in 
the exceptional degree that 
characterizes the Deaf Smith 
region. 





Off the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





government supervision of produc- 
tion and consumption, planning, 
rationing, and price control are 
conducted. He has had much 
cause to wonder whether in many 
cases governmental controls are 
not a less rather than a more equi- 
table way than the normal work- 
ing of the market, of dividing up 
scarce commodities (or commod- 
ities that have been made scarce 
by excessive governmental inter- 
ference with normal production or 
distribution). Everyone has his or 
her pet experiences which all hear 
discussed, as that of a city with 
normally over 100 taxicabs that 
was left with only five, to handle 
emergency calls, because ODT had 
alloted insufficient gasoline for the 
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necessities of the regular and tran- 
sient population. Then there was 
the recent case of the milk co- 
operative that had to dump a 
shipment of milk in the gutter 
because a government agency had 
declined to permit deliveries to 
be made on Sunday, failing to 
recognize that production of milk 
goes right on, seven days a week. 

People have everywhere noticed 
that no matter how scarce gasoline 
and tires are, the supplies always 
seem to be sufficient to permit 
federal, state, city, and labor offi- 
cials their accustomed amount of 
travel. 

As an example of the palpable 
unreasonableness of ‘‘dividing up” 
as officialdom tends to handle it, 


when Canada suspended meat ra- 
tioning, the OPA ruled that Unit- 
ed States citizens living near the 
border could not bring back meat 
from Canada without giving up 
ration coupons. Yet such pur- 
chases obviously eased to some 
extent the drain on supplies in 
some cities where meat may have 
been very scarce. ° 

The wife of a soldier overseas 
received four pairs of slippers of 
Moroccan leather from her hus- 
band as Christmas gifts for his 
relatives. It was officially ruled 
that she would be required to give 
up a ration coupon for each paif. 
After argument, the OPA regional 
director decided, on a mere legal- 
ism or technicality, that since the 
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slippers were not very durable, 
they could come in without de- 
priving the family of the right to 
buy four pairs of other footwear 
as they would be needed. Yet 
even if the slippers had been suit- 
able for street wear, they would 
not have come from the U. S. 
stock pile of leather; no American 
was harmed or could be harmed 
in any way by their being made 
available for this woman’s use or 
that of her family or friends. No 
one but a man with the deep 
instincts of a bureaucrat to avoid 
use of intelligent judgment or to 
make things difficult and unwork- 
able for the average citizen could 
possibly have invented such a sys- 
tem of regulation. (There was a 
parallel in the customs officials 
who insisted that a steamship com- 
pany which at the government's 
request was giving a large quan- 
tity of fat to the fat collection 
drive, must pay customs duties upon 
it, as an import.) 

At a time when containers and 
sugar were both in short supply, 
the War Food Administration re- 
stricted the sale of Concord grapes 
intended for consumption as fresh 
grapes, for the avowed purpose of 
diverting them to jams, jeflies, 
and fruit butters. Yet it would 
have been a considerable saving 
of scarce materials and manpower 
to have permitted consumers to 
use the grapes fresh and perhaps 
make their own jelly, if the ration- 
ing system had allowed them suf- 
ficient sugar, instead of alloting 
the sugar to someone else, namely 
the processors (apparently be- 
cause permitting processors to buy 
sugar was administratively more 
simple and workable). 

U. S. citizens fishing in Canada 
who had caught a hundred salmon 
and sought to conserve their catch 
and avoid waste of good food ma- 
terial by canning it, were at first 
advised that they could not bring 
the canned fish back to the United 
States with them except by sur- 
rendering ration coupons for them 
as though they had bought the 
fish in cans at the grocers. When, 
subsequently, newspaper accounts 
high-lighted this brilliant piece of 
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super-legalism, and the publiccom- 
ment became too critical, an OPA 
deputy administrator in far-off 
D.C. (after five weeks of time- 
wasting argument) finally reversed 
the absurd and pointless ruling; 
the men were then permitted to 
bring back home the food they 
had earned and preserved by their 
own efforts. 

At one time a reliable business 
journal reported that the WPB 
favored keeping factories shut 
down in easy labor areas so that 
the surplus workers would be 
forced to move into shortage areas, 
as if a man with wife, children, 
and a home could be expected to 
pick up and move to a new place 
as easily as one would pack a bag, 
board a bus, and travel 100 miles 
or so, and as if people were to be 
regarded as pawns subject to the 
whim or choice of an unelected 
federal official. 

Perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration was that of Paul Skobbeko, 
returned war veteran, who wanted 
to resume his former business and 
found that he could not go back 
into the selling of coal because of 
a ruling by the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration that a dealer could 
get for resale only a percentage of 
the coal he received in the previ- 
ous year. Skobbeko hadn’t had 
any coal that year because he was 
in the Army, where the govern- 
ment had wanted him to be, and 
where he was serving the vital 
interests of his country and his 
community. Skobbeko was final- 
ly allowed to purchase coal for his 
customers, but only because of the 
wide and excellent publicity that 
the newspapers gave the case. The 
remark of the local Solid Fuels 
Administration’s distribution 
manager, ‘“The trouble is that he 
wants to do what he wants to do” 
may well go down in history, as a 
close modern equivalent of Marie 
Antoinette’s “Let them eat cake”’; 
it should teach as many genera- 
tions about the stupidity and pur- 
blindness of bureaucrats as Marie’s 
remark taught them about the 
narrowness and ignorance of the 
pampered royal rich of another 
century. The native American is 
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now ready to return to the historic 
American view that the State is 
made for man, rather than that 
man is destined to be a creature 
of the State and subject to its 
orders and decrees. 

Whether it is the objectives or 
the manner in which they are car- 
ried out in the hundreds of such 
cases that might be cited prob- 
ably makes little practical differ- 
ence to consumers who, as a rule, 
do not think too much about 
causes and relationships but are 
very much concerned with the way 
rules and red tape affect their 
personal lives and the lives of 
their neighbors and friends. After 
a sufficient number of experiences 
in which citizens have to ask 
for permission to buy three gal- 
lons of gasoline to take an injured 
child to the hospital, it is not sur- 
prising that there is a trend to- 
ward reaction or a desire to get 
back to things as they were. 

Most people recognize that a 
full return to the old freedom of 
supply and demand is probably 
not possible so long as the war 
lasts—might not even be desirable. 
They are, however, concerned 
when they read that government 
officials have announced their in- 
tention to continue tight controls 
over prices and supplies after the 
war is over, for they recognize 
that announcements of that kind 
must imply something of a con- 
tinuing crisis-philosophy, some- 
thing beyond the imposing of sac- 
rifices rendered necessary by the 
war itself. They see clearly and 
admit the necessity of heavy taxes 
for many years, and prices of con- 
sumers’ goods rendered corre- 
spondingly high by the heavy tax 
load which all production and dis- 
tribution will carry. They are, 
however, “reacting” in the sense 
that they are determined that re- 
strictions shall not remain one 
month beyond necessity and they 
are sure, too, that they will not 
continue to carry the load of three 
million bureaucrats and govern- 
ment employees devising forms 
for them to fill out and new and 
ever more complex regulations and 


orders for them to obey. 





























Two new types of nozzles (widely sold 
in 10-cent stores) designed to be stuck in 
the ground for spraying lawns. Neither 
produced a uniform or satisfactory spray. 
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Ms“ of the hose nozzles 
that are now available in 
hardware, ten-cent, and depart- 
ment stores are made of plastic 
or ceramic material. A few low- 
grade brass nozzles, however, 
are now beginning to appear on 
the market. The ceramic and 
plastic nozzles are fragile com- 
pared with the metal nozzles of 
pre-war thickness and grade; 
but the plastic nozzles have a 
great advantage over those of 
ceramic material: They are not 
likely to break by simply being 
dropped on a concrete or brick 
sidewalk, whereas the ceramic 
nozzles broke readily when 
dropped on concrete from the 
height at which one would ordi- 
narily hold a garden hose. It 
would appear that the most 
satisfactory nozzles on the pres- 
ent market are those made of 
colored plastic with an adjust- 
ment for type of spray; they 
closely resemble in construc- 
tion and operation the familiar 
brass nozzles of pre-war days. 
Two of the plastic nozzles 
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were tried out and performed 
satisfactorily, producing a good 
stream and an even adjustable 
spray ; the shut-off device work- 
ed satisfactorily in both cases. 
The ceramic nozzles that were 
examined were not adjustable 
and had no shut-offs; each gave 
only one type of spray. An- 
other type of nozzle is a cone- 
shaped rubber nozzle with a 
3/16-in. hole, held in a thin 
screw shell fitting. The stream 
from this nozzle is supposed 
to be modified to various types 
of spray by pressure of the 
thumb or finger on the side 
of the soft rubber. Most con- 
sumers would find this a pretty 
unsatisfactory device since it 
would be difficult to maintain 
a desired shape of spray and 
direct it with any certainty to- 
ward where the water was 
wanted. Of the unadjustable 
nozzles, those made of plastic 
also appeared better construct- 
ed than metal and ceramic ones, 
much less subject to breakage 
than ceramic ones. Besides, on 
account of better finish, they 
produced a more even spray. 


B. Intermediate 


Plastic, Maroon and Green (H. B. 
Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.) 69c. Approximately 4-in. 
long. Spray adjustable and can be 
shut off. Similar in construction 
and operation to pre-war brass noz- 
zles. 

Plastic, Green (H. B. Sherman Mfg. 
Co.) 39c. 3% in. Adjustable and 
can be shut off. Similar to above. 

Plastic, Yellow Hose-end Fitting, with 
maroon tip (Distributed by Sears, 


Hose Nozzles 





Roebuck and other retail stores) 
10c. Non-adjustable, well made, and 
gave an even fan-shaped spray. 

Brass King (Sold in ten-cent stores) 
29c. Adjustable. Similar to pre- 
war construction and operation but 
of inferior construction and not as 
strong as pre-war brass nozzles. 
Leaked badly at joint at certain 
positions of the adjustment, and did 
not shut off completely (though per- 
haps well enough for most practical 
purposes). 


C. Not Recommended 


Ceramic Nozzle, Pale Green - (Distrib- 
uted by Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 19c. 
Approximately 3% in. long. Non- 
adjustable with a round hole, pro- 
ducing a straight hard stream. Con- 
sidered unsatisfactory because 
stream was not sufficiently diffused 
and would damage soil if played on 
one spot for a few seconds. Ex- 
tremely brittle, very easily broken. 

Ceramic Nozzle, Light Yellow (Dis- 
tributed by Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
19c. Similar to above, but had a 
slit opening, giving a fan-shaped 
spray. Spray was uneven and water 
drooled back from the end of the 
nozzle so as to run down the arm or 
on the shoes. Very easily broken. 


Ceramic Nozzle, Pale Green, hemi- 
spherically shaped (Distributed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 49c. Base 
also available at 49c for holding 
spray unit in correct position on 
lawn. Non-adjustable. This nozzle 
produces a spray similar to that 
from a watering can; probably not 
very useful for watering with hose. 
Would be suitable for watering small 
patches if mounted upright. Very 
breakable material. 

Hoze Noze, No. 51 (Kent Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill.; distributed by ten- 
cent stores) 10c. Cone-shaped rub- 
ber nozzle with a 3/16 in. hole held 
in a metal-screw shell fitting. Used 
with unmodified stream, open to 
same objection as to soil damage as 
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the first of the C-rated nozzles; con- 

tinued modification of stream with 

thumb or finger pressure considered 
impracticable to maintain. Difficult 
to direct and maintain a spray where 
desired. 

Sway Sprinkl-Nozzle (Thomas Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit; distributed by 
ten-cent stores) 25c. Adjustable to 
five different positions, none of which 
gave a satisfactory spray. Too lim- 
ited in area covered. Spray was 
uneven. (Illustrated on page 20.) 

Fan Spray Sprinkler (Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn.; distributed 
by ten-cent stores) 10c. Threw 
uneven spray and did not cover a 
very large area. (This nozzle illus- 
trated on page 20.) 

* * 
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Hose connects to threaded end. 


A convenient coupling for at- 
taching hose to a threaded sill 
faucet is made of die-cast metal 
in two parts which are easily 
separated simply by pulling 
them apart. When pushed to- 
gether again, the removable 
part is held in position by de- 
pressing a short stubby lever. 
This device, made by Evertight 
Hose Co., may be identified by 
the marking “UFAC—Pat. 
Pending” and it has been wide- 
ly sold at around 59c in 5-and- 
10-cent stores. The picture 
shows the device separated as 
it would be when the hose is 
removed. It is a quick and 
convenient means of getting a 
hose on to a sill faucet. The 
device is satisfactorily made, 
gives a tight joint, and makes 
for quick, easy removal of the 
hose from the screw connection, 
without the twisting or kink- 
ing trouble that sometimes oc- 
curs with the ordinary screw 
coupling. 
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Screens 
of Plastic 





* 





tang and bronze screen 
wire is no longer readily 
obtainable, but there appear to 
be fair supplies of galvanized, 
black, and plastic screen wire 
available. The plastic screen- 
ing is very expensive, 13c per 
sq. ft., in comparison with gal- 
vanized, which sells at around 
4c per sq. ft. It is too early to 
estimate the probable life of 
plastic screens, but one of the 
manufacturers (Firestone) 
guarantees their product 
(Velon) for life against corro- 
sion, deterioration, and stain- 
ing of house exteriors. 


The material is standard 
1/16-inch mesh screening wo- 
ven of a very light yellowish 
plastic filament, believed to be 
vinylidene chloride which is also 
called Saran. It is very strong 
for a plastic, but is far be- 
low ordinary metal screen wire 
in stiffness and elasticity and 
is thus more subject to distor- 
tion or bulging. Care is re- 
quired in pulling the new mate- 
rial taut for mounting in 
screens, to avoid distortion of 
the weave. In mounting on a 
frame, the staples or fasteners 
used should be more closely 
spaced (perhaps 2 or 3 times 
as many per foot) than needed 
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for metal screening. 


In CR’stest burstingstrength 
of the plastic screen material 
when new was found to be 
about 15% less than so-called 
“commercial bronze”’ screen- 
ing (actually a “red brass’’ and 
not a bronze at all), but about 
the same as galvanized screen- 
ing. While the plastic screen 
allows slightly more light to 
pass through it than metal 
screening does, it is somewhat 
more difficult to see through, 
the effect being as though a 
cloud of smoke were interposed 
in the line of sight. This is 
caused by the cylindrical trans- 
parent filaments acting as mini- 
ature lenses which, when the 
exterior illumination is higher 
than the interior, create a nets 
work of miniature glare sources. 
The plastic, however, darkens 
slightly with age or the effect 
of light, which should tend to 
reduce this effect somewhat. It 
could, of course, be eliminated 
entirely if the plastic were made 
opaque, but at the cost of losing 
some light transmission from 
outdoors into the room. 


Since there may be differ- 
ences as to individuals’ reac- 
tions to the appearance of this 
screening, it might be worth 


while to install one window 
screen in an important window 
before proceeding to buy ma- 
terial for the others. There is 
also doubt as to the desirability 
of using this material for screen 
doors, because of its being more 
subject to damage or denting, 


On one screen that had been 
exposed for about a year, slip- 
page of some of the filaments 
had occurred to the extent that 
several openings appeared large 
enough to admit mosquitoes, 
perhaps even small flies. A 
major advantage of the plastic 
over metal, of course, is that it 
should require less maintenance 
than most metal screening, 
which requires painting or var- 
nishing to protect it and pre 
vent staining of woodwork. 


Caring for and 
Repairing Screens 


A small break or tear in a 
door or window screen can be 
repaired with a square patch, 
available from 5-and-10-cent 
stores and mail-order houses. 
These are sold under the name 
of Snap-on. Rusted screens 
should be repainted, after clean- 
ing and washing with benzine. 
A carpet-covered block (avail- 
able from 5-and-10-cent stores 
and mail-order houses), dipped 
lightly in screen paint, may be 
used for the application of the 
paint. The small rollers sold 
in 10-cent and other stores, 
similar to the ones sold for ap- 
plying resin-and-casein paints 
also work well, and may prove 
more convenient to use. 


To reduce greenish ‘‘bleed- 
ing’ of copper onto white or 
light-colored house paint, cop- 
per screens may be varnished 
from time to time with 2 parts 
spar varnish thinned with a 
mixture of 1 part of linseed oil 
and 1 part of turpentine. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


mediate; C, not recommended. 


VOCAL 


Brahms: Schicksalslied. Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York with the Westminster Choir under Walter (3 
sides) & O Heiland, reiss die Himmel auf, Westminster Choir 
under Williamson (1 side). Columbia Set X223. $2.50. 
Featured Song of Destiny is sometimes called the Little Requiem. 
Overside is a joyous motet sung in English, too. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording B 


Fauré: Requiem. Les Chanteurs de Lyon and Le Trigintour 
Instrumental Lyonnais under Bourmauck. 10 sides, Columbia 
Set 354. $5.50. Columbia brings out in a new, illustrated 
album as a Record Classic this previously released set. The 
work, though not widely known, is extraordinarily beautiful. 
The competitive Victor Set 844 offers more drama, fidelity, 
but has “grit in the grooves.’’ Overall, I prefer the Columbia 
set. You are likely to get better surfaces if you buy one of 
the pre-war, un-illustrated albums. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


LIGHT, POPULAR, FOLK, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Abreau-Oliveira-Drake: Tico-Tico & Smith: Pedro from 
Chile. Charles Wolcott and His Orchestra. 2 sides, Decca 
23318. 75c. The percussion instruments emerge very clearly 
but the other instruments seem too far away. Run of the 
mill Latin American numbers from the motion picture ‘Saludos 
Amigos.”” Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Adair-Dennis: The Night We Called it a Day & Oliver: 
Another One of Them Things. Tommy Dorsey and His Or- 
chestra. 2 sides, Victor 20-1553. 50c. Jo Stafford and the 
Pied Pipers vocal group take up most of the space in the 
ballad, The Night, with no distinction. Overside is a hot 
number by the full band. Quiet surfaces. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Adamson-McHugh: I Couldn't Sleep a Wink Last Night & 
A Lovely Way to Spend an Evening. Sinatra (crooner). 2 
sides, Columbia 36687. 50c. The choral background seems 
rather distant, but it is first-rate, whereas Sinatra is his usual 
self. Surfaces are quiet. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Ahlert-Turk: /'/i Get By & Steiner-Washington: Someday 
I'll Meet You Again. Ink Spots (male quartet). 2 sides, 
Decca 18579. 50c. I'll Get By in this poorly sung-talking 
version doesn’t get by me. Overside is little better. Slow 
foxtrots. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Austin-Jordan: Js You Is or Is You Ain't & Mercer: 
G. I. Jive. Louis Jordan and His Tympany Five. 2 sides, 
Decca 8659. 35c. Amusing songs with more vocal than in- 
strumental. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Bloom-Gade: Jalousie & Rose: Holiday for Strings. Fred 
Waring and His Concert Vochestra. 2 sides, Decca 23311. 
7Se. Jalousie is a thumping tango but with the addition of the 
roving choral group and other impedimenta it is bereft of 
much beauty. Overside offers lively pizzicato passages which 
may appeal to some listeners. Noisy surfaces. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Bradford: Crazy Blues & Moore: Shoo Shoo Baby. Jerry 
Wald and His Orchestra. 2 sides, Decca 4431. 35c. Ginnie 
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Powell does the vocals and quite satisfactory they are. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Broonzy: Hard Hearted Woman & Weldon: I'm Gonna 

Move to the Outskirts of Town. Big Bill and His Chicago Five. 

2 sides, Okeh 6651. 35c. Typical tavern Negro blues singing 
accompanied by a small band. Quiet surfaces. 

Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Carter: I'm Thinking Tonight of My Blue Eyes & Autry: 
I'll Be True While You're Gone. Autry (baritone). 2 sides, 
Okeh 6648. 35c. Hillbilly numbers played in strict time. 
All right, if you like this sort of thing. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Cavanaugh-Kent-Cutter: Gertie from Bizerte & Roberts- 
Darnell: There's A Star Spangled Banner. Dick Haymes 
(baritone). 2 sides, Decca 18560. 50c. The GI's Gertie has 
been washed for the family living room. The performance 
needs instruments to put it over. This is all vocal. Quiet 
surfaces. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Davis: So Good & These Young Men Blues. Bea Booze 
(soprano). 2 sides, Decca 8658. 35c. The usual blues with 
small percussion orchestra and raucous singing. Quiet sur- 
faces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Dexter: Rosalita & Starkey-Nathan: When Mussolini 
Laid His Pistol Down. Denver Darling and His Texas Cow- 
hands. 2 sides, Decca 6094. 35c. Hillbilly, likely to pall 
quickly. Audible surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Dietz-Schwarts: Dancing in the Dark. Artie Shaw and His 
Orchestra & Bernier-Simon: Poinciana. David Rose and 
His Orchestra. 2 sides, Victor 20-1554. 50c. Undistinguish- 
ed performances, arrangements and recording. Gritty sur- 
faces. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Gershwin-Kern: Long Ago & Kenny-Silver: And So Little 

Time. The Three Suns. 2 sides, Hit 7085. 50c. Foxtrot 

ballads. Plenty of vocal by Artie Dunn. The instruments 
appear to be organ, guitar, accordion. Quiet surfaces. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Handman-Tracey: Js My Baby Blue Tonight & Hoffman- 
Sherman-Livingston: One Little Lie Too Many. Lawrence 
Welk and His Orchestra. 2 sides, Decca 4438. 35c. No 
frills, which pleases me. Foxtrots with clear-diction singing 
by soprano Jayne Walton. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Kahn-Moret: Chlo-E & Ellington: Do Nothing Till You 
Hear From Me. Duke Ellington and His Orchestra. 2 sides, 
Victor 20-1547. 50c. Chlo-E, Song of the Swamp, features a 
“talking trombone”’ and tenor saxophone. Do Nothing offers 
more exciting instrumentation, featuring a trumpet solo by 
Cootie Williams. Foxtrots. Quiet surfaces. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Kern-DeSylva: Look for the Silver Lining & Kern-Gershwin: 
Long Ago. Helen Forrest and Dick Haymes (soprano & 
baritone). 2 sides, Decca 23317. 75c. Each soloist takes a 
chorus, then both artists join forces in the last few measures 
of the record. Affected, off-beat singing. Audible surfaces. 
Interpretation C 

Fidelity of Recording A 
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Kern-Gershwin: Sure Thing & Van Heusen-Burke: Sud- 
denly It's Spring. Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra. 
2 sides, Decca 18596. 5 Pleasant, tuneful ballads from 
the motion pictures “Lady in the Dark” and ‘Cover Girl.” 
Straightforward singing by soprano Eugenie Baird. Audible 
surfaces. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Klein-Kendis: Jf I.Had My Way & Gershwin: Embrace- 
able You. Kate Smith (soprano). 2 sides, Columbia 36686. 
50c. Kate Smith's lackadaisical style befits Jf J Had but 
udy Garland’s Embraceable You on Decca 2881 is more 
uiling and better recorded. Embraceable’s surface is noisy. 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Little-Shaw-Calloway: Virginia, Georgia, and Caroline & 
Wilder: I'll Be Around. Cab Calloway and His Orchestra. 
2 sides, Okeh 6717. .35c. Third rate vocals, Moreover, 
the band’s not particularly good. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Lockhart-Seltz: The World is Waiting for the Sunrise. 
Benny Goodman Quartet & Christian-Toodman-Mundy: 
Solo Flight. Benny Goodman and His Orchestra. 2 sides, 
Columbia 36684. The World features Goodman's peppy 
clarinet whereas Solo brings to the fore Charlie Christian and 
his electric guitar. Audible surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Loesser: Have I Stayed Away Too Long & Nettles: God 
Bless My Darling. The Song Spinners. 2 sides, Decca 4430. 
35c. A well trained, mixed chorus—aided by a small, incon- 
spicuous rhythm instrumental group—sings in strict tempo. 
lear diction. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Loring-Cross-Rogers: Think of Me & Allan: I've Sold My 
Saddle for an Old Guitar. Rogers (baritone). 2 sides, Decca 
6092. 35c. Pleasant, sentimental cowboy songs. Record 
surfaces swish a little. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


McGhee: Strollin’ & Killian-Skylar: Sittin’ Home Waitin’ 
For You. Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra. 2 sides, Decca 
18585. 50c. Strollin’ is an instrumental foxtrot. Overside 
has a vocal. Neither side is distinctive. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Melka: Look Who's Talkin’ & Daffan: Bluest Blues. Ted 
Daffan’s Texans. 2 sides, Okeh 6719. 35c. Small combina- 
tion featuring Hawaiian guitar, harmonica, and male singers. 
Quiet surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Nash-Weill: One Touch of Venus. Martin (soprano), Baker 
(tenor). 10 sides, Decca Set 361. $4.25. The capable original 
cast of this current Broadway success offers tunes which im- 
press me as having no great chance of survival. The small 
orchestra sounds particularly thin in the ballet numbers. 
Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Porter: I Love You & Gershwin-Kern: Long Ago. Como 
(baritone). 2 sides, Victor 20-1569. 50c. Without orchestra 
accompaniment these popular songs lack sufficient support. 
Como’s voice and gritty surfaces keep me away from frequent 
playing of this disc, too. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Redman: Cherry & Bascomb-Johnson: Country Boy. Er- 
skin Hawkins and His Orchestra. 2 sides, Bluebird 30-0819. 
35c. Foxtrots. Routine performance. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Rose: Holiday for Strings & McHugh-Adamson: Ohio. 
Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra. 2 sides, Decca 18593. 
50c. The lively Holiday is played without strings, featuring 
saxophones. Overside offers a straight vocal by Gladys Tell. 
Audible surfaces. Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording A 








Stept: I've Had This Feeling Before & Seller-Marcus: Ing 
Friendly Little Harbor. Johnny Long and His Orchestra 
2 sides, Decca 4429. 35c. Gene Williams sings rather color. 
lessly on both sides. Foxtrots. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Van Heusen-Burke: Going My Way & Swinging on a Star. 
Bing Crosby (baritone). 2 sides, Decca 18597. 50c. Going 
My Way is about as dull a song as has come my way but over- 
side is amusing. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
Warren-Gordon: My Heart Tells Me & Velazquez-Skylar: 
Besame Mucho. Phil Hanna (baritone). 2 sides, Decca 4432. 
35c. Straight performance of two tuneful hits. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Warren-Robin: No Love, No Nothin’ & A Journey to a 
Star. Judy Garland (soprano). 2 sides, Decca 18584. 50c. 
Judy doesn’t make much of these numbers from “The Gang’s 
All Here.” Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


March On. American Post Band under Smith. 8 sides, Hit 

Set H112. (Hit Records, 7 W. 46 St., New York 19) $2.50, 

Stars and Stripes, La Marseillaise, Spirit of Courage, King 
Cotton and other marches played as I like to hear them. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Johnny Noble and His Hawatians. Vol. 1. 8 sides, Bruns- 
wick Set 1013. $3.50. ‘Favorite Songs and Hulas of the 
Islands” recorded in the early thirties. The advance in record- 
ing technique is particularly evident when these records are 
compared with Decca Set 192 which offers splendid perform- 
ances and recordings of Hawaiian Chants. Audible surfaces. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording C 


Polish (White Eagle) Polkas. Three Orchestras. 10 sides, 
Continental Set 11. (Continental Records, 265 W. 54 St., 
New York 19) $3. An album of polkas recorded and played 
satisfactorily. Surfaces fair. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Polkas. Four Orchestras. 8 sides, Continental Set 12. $2.50. 
Boogie Woogie Polka, Laughing Clarinet Polka, etc., recorded 
with clarity and played with spirit. Surfaces inclined to be 
noisy. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Sidewalks of New York. Knickerbocker Serenaders. 8 sides, 
Decca Set 354. $2.50. Twenty-three tunes turn up here 
including the Sidewalks of New York, Bowery, After the Ball, 
Tammany. Straightforward versions played by an harmonica, 
guitar, mandolin and other instruments. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Smoke Rings. 8 Name Bands. 8 sides, Victor Set P147. 
$2.50. This album traces the popular ballads from 1936 to 
1943, Victor claims. Included are repressings of Once in a 
While, My Reverie, Moon Love, All the Things You Are, Inter- 
mezzo, That Old Black Magic, and others played by Goodman, 
Dorsey, Shaw, Ellington, etc. Gritty surfaces. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording B 


South American Melodies. Molina and His Orchestra, etc. 
10 sides, Continental Set 6. $3. Congas, tangos, rumbas, 
etc., by Latin experts. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Up Swing. Goodman, Dorsey, Shaw, Miller and their Or- 
chestras. 8 sides, Victor Set P-146. $2.50. In celebration 
of swing’s eighth birthday, according to their press release, 
Victor issues this album of “hits and the bands that brought 
swing into existence and made it live.” Recorded from 1936 
on. The selections include Stompin’ at the Savoy, Song of India, 
Begin the Beguine, A String of Pearls, etc. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 
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Ratings of Motion Pictures 


This section aims to give critical consumers A 
a digest of opinion from a number of re- 3 __ 
views, ranging from the motion picture 
trade press to Parents’ Magazine, which 
rates Motion pictures not only on their quality as 
entertainment but on their suitability in various 
aspects for children. 

It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 20 different period- 
icals. (See January 1944 issue for sources of the 
reviews. ) 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by ‘A”’ for 
adults, ““Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


Cowboy and the Senorita mus-wes AYC 
Cowboy Canteen... mus-wes AYC 
Cowboy in the Clouds... . ..war-mel AYC 
Crime Doctor's Strangest Case... .cri-mel A 


Curse of the Cat People, The. . . .mys-mel A 


..com AYC 
..war-mel A 
. wes AYC 


Owwe a 
Owen DA 


Dancing Masters, The.... 
Days of Glory... 

Death Rides the Plains...... 
Death Valley Rangers 
Deerslayer.. 

Desert Song, The.. 
Destination, Tokyo 
Detective Kitty _— addin 
Devil Riders. - 
Double Indemnity .. 
Doughboys in Ireland. >... 
Drifter, The. . i 


iticeses war-mus-mel-t A 
war-dr AYC 
..cri-mys A 
wes AYC 
cri-mel A 
..mus-com AYC 
..wes AYC 


NwUuVwut ON SS we 


nN 


..war-mel A 
..war-dr A 


Escape to Danger 
Eve of St. Mark, The. 


wn 
_ 


Falcon and the Co-eds, The... ..cri-mys AY 
Falcon Out West, The............cri-mys A 
Fighting Seabees, The.... .war-mel AYC 
Fighting Valley mus-wes AYC 
Follies Girl 

Follow the Boys 

Four Jills in a Jeep 


oe) wooo 
SF ON Ow 


edp—adventure mus—musical 

biog—biography mys—mystery 

car—cartoon n ramatization of a novel 
com—comedy rom—romance 

eri—crime and capture of criminals soc—social-problem drama 
doc—documentary t—in technicolor 

ér—drama trav—travelogue 

fon—fantasy war—dealing with the lives of people 
hist—founded on historical incident in wartime 

mel—melodrama wes—western 


Gambler's Choice cri-mel A 
Gang’s All Here, The mus-com-t A 
Gangway for Tomorrow.war-dr-propaganda A 
Gaslight. KAS mys-mel A 
Ghost Catchers AYC 
Ghost Ship, The. 


— 


com 


B 


6 
6 
2 
4 
8 
3 
2 
6 
8 
3 
7 


PET UD ce tI 
a | oh Nr OO UIN Ne te Ww 


— 
Nr Gm oO w 


— 


lawwmAwnAnre nwuhewwn!| maw 


uw ounowre 


warm co] uw 


Action in Arabia 
Address Unknown 


Adventure in Music 

Adventures of Mark Twain 

Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves...... 
Allergic to Love 

And the Angels Sin 

Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble 
Arizona Whirlwind 

Around the World 


Bermuda Mystery 

Between Two Worlds 

Beyond the Last Frontier 

Black Parachute, The 

Blazing Guns 

Bridge of San Luis Rey............. 
Broadway Rhythm mus-com-t AYC 
Buffalo Bill wes-biog-t AYC 
Bullets and Saddles wes AYC 


California Joe 

Calling Dr. Death 

Career Girl 

Casanova in Burlesque 

Charlie Chan in the 
Chinese Cat 

Charlie Chan in the 
Secret Service 

Chip Off the Old Block 

City That Stopped eam The. 

Coastal Command ; 

Cobra Woman 

Contender, The.. ? 

Courageous Mr. Penn. 

Cover Girl 


cri-mys AYC 
mus-com AYC 
.war-doc A 
-war-doc AYC 
....mel-t A 
-...mel AYC 
. hist-dr AYC 
mus-com-t A 


NONTFK OOK eR Fe OKO 


ne 


MAAN IAAN UO & FO Ww 


| 


WwnNnwd | AWM=~In— & Ub 


Smal | w 


NAaKAOrY MN 


| ~zevne | 
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Nw uU 
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Ghost That Walks Alone. 
Girl in the Case 

Going My Way 
Government Girl 


mus-dr AYC 
war-com A 


Guadalcanal Diary. . 
Gung Ho 
Guy Named Joe, A 


..mus-wes AYC 
“ ..S0c-dr A 
..mus-wes AYC 
mus-com AYC 


Hail to the Rangers... 
Hairy Ape, The.. 

Hands Across the Border. . 
Hat-Check Honey 
Heat’s On, The 
Heavenly Body, The 
Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout......... 
Henry Aldrich Plays Cupid 
Her Primitive Man 

Heroes Are Made 


Hi, Good Lookin’ 
Higher and Higher 
Hitler Gang, The... 
Home in Indiana 
Hot Rhythm 

Hour Before Dawn, The 


war-mel A 
..war-mus-com AYC 
mus-com AYC 


. .war-dr-propaganda A 
com-t AYC 


In Our Time 

Is Everybody Happy? 

It Happened in Gibraltar 
It Happened Tomorrow 


Jack London 

Jam Session. . 
Jamboree... 

Jane Eyre.. ..nov A 
Jive Junction ....mus-dr AYC 
Johnny Doesn’t Live Here Any More fan A 
Jungle Woman mel A 


mus-com A 
mus-com AYC 
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NS arr mel A 
Knickerbocker Holiday....... mus-com AYC 
Ladies Courageous................ war-dr A 
Ladies of Washington......... war-mel AYC 
Lady and the Monster, The...... mys-mel A 
ee eee mus-com-t A 
Lady in the Death House........ mys-mel A 
Lady, Let’s Dance............ mus-com AYC 
Laramie Trail, The..... ...wes AYC 
Lifeboat.......-. Pastis Bhie treed e. 4. war-dr A 
as 50S a> ao wn dels ont cri-mel A 
i Se dcu ss dbase ss eee ea eks com AYC 
ES bt cc pwike nse ac wes AYC 
NS EE eee ee biog AYC 
Make Your Own Bed................ com A 
Man from Frisco, The.......... war-dr AYC 
Man from Thunder River......... wes AYC 
Meet the People............ war-mus-com A 
Memphis Belle, The.......... war-doc-t AYC 
Mom Gn Blew Mind. ........ 2.2... mus-dr A 
eee com A 
NE Tee war-mel AYC 


Miracle of Morgan’s Creek, The..... com A 


Mojave Firebrand................. wes AYC 
Monster Maker, The................ mel A 
Moon Over Las Vegas............... com A 
Moonlight in Vermont........ mus-com AYC 
TS TEC nov A 
Mummy’s Ghost, The........... mys-mel A 
o> Sac gialedes be ae mus-dr AYC 
ee awakes web email mel AYC 
i EM, OS's wee dwense war-mel AYC 
DOGG MINOR, og. os cn cccwecs« mus-com A 
Negro Soldier, The............... war-doc A 
Never a Dull Moment........ mus-com AYC 
NS dita an ade ea ak te win wk cri-mys A 
eee war-dr A 
er sd vended ts ase he com A 
None Shall Escape............... war-mel A 
Northern Pursuit............. war-mel AYC 
O, My Darling Clementine...... mus-com A 
Oklahoma Raiders............ mus-wes AYC 
ee IID 5 Sn cove vce vncsesesen dr A 
Once Upon a Time............ com-fan AYC 
One Inch from Victory........... war-doc A 
NS ate Ns oN dios ov see 8e 6 wes AYC 
Outlaws of Santa Fe.............. wes AYC 
Outlaws of Stampede Pass........ wes AYC 
Overland Mail Robbery..... .....wes AYC 
Pardon My Rhythm.......... mus-com AYC 
Erne war-mel A 
Partners of the Trail.............. wes AYC 
Passage to Marseille............. war-mel A 
Passport to Adventure........... war-com A 
Petticoat Larcemy.............<. cri-mel A 
NO” I ee Pere mys-mel A 
ek ae ....war-mus-com-t A 
Pistol Packin’ Mama............ mus-wes A 
OE |). re wes AYC 
eo i re rom AYC 
PE, TEED, os cs css vccecses war-dr A 
ee H, Bs hv tccccccstes cri-mel AYC 
Maigers of Med Gao: ...... 2.6.6.5. wes AYC 
Raiders of Sunset Pass............ wes AYC 
Raiders of the Border............. wes AYC 
TO en ate ec 6 2 biS wk dn i com AYC 
Return of the Rangers........ mus-wes AYC 
Return of the Vampire.......... mys-mel A 
Riders of the Deadline............ wes AYC 
Riders of the Rio Grande......... wes AYC 
iE a ly SS a mus-com-t A 
Roger Touhy, Gangster.............. mel A 
Rookies in Burma............ war-com AYC 
Rosie, the Riveter............... mus-com A 
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ae war-com A 
Scarlet Claw, The. ....:.......... cri-mel A 
Scream in the Dark, A.............. mys A 
See Here, Private Hargrove... .war-com AYC 
Seven Days Ashore.......... war-mus-com A 
Shake Hands with Murder..... cri-mel AYC 
oa. iedncéecce sedan mus-com A 
Shine On, Harvest,Moon... .mus-biog-t AYC 
EE ae mus-com A 
Silver City Raiders................ wes AYC 
SFE ee mus-com AYC 
ere mus-com AYC 
Se a ee ae ee see cri-dr A 
Is, oc ccuacdsedbaccas cat mel A 
Song of Bernadette, The........... dr AYC 
Sea war-dr AYC 
Song of the Open Road....... mus-com AYC 
ek ee com AYC 
EE IO er mus-com A 
Spider Woman........... b iwa ik clom cri-mel A 
Standing Room Only............ war-com A 
Story of Dr. Wassell, The... ... war-biog-t A 
Strange Death of Adolph Hitler, 

EG an et aa 6 sale wd bw oe'clcae war-mel A 
Rh es sewer war-dr AYC 
Sultan’s Daughter, The......... mus-com A 
SE: dr A 
ES cs vo akuncweneucd wes AYC 
Memapesees POPGOM..... cccccccccccccss mys A 
Sweethearts of U.S.A......... mus-com AYC 
NE dann 3) bcewue tee mus-com A 
Swing Out the Blues......... mus-com AYC 
Swingtime Johnny.............. mus-com A 
AE OE OTL. war-mel A 
Tarzan’s Desert Mystery...... war-adv AYC 
EE PI. coc d ccc sutducwadas com AYC 
"Temd@er Comgaaes. . so... vcccccccce war-dr A 
TR, s,s. ok wwe éaiwanee wes AYC 
Texas Masquerade................ wes AYC 
There’s Something About a 

NER eed ae war-com AYC 
oo Eee rom AYC 
Three Men in White.............. com AYC 
Three Russian Girls............ war-dr AYC 
LS. o bccuk aceeac¥ens mel AYC 
ET I on si + 6 6 v's vateo'ccn mus-wes AYC 
_ REINS RCE eats Bae mus-com AYC 
Tunisian Victory.............. war-doc AYC 
Two Girls and a Sailor........mus-com AYC 
Two-Man Submarine. . ...war-mel AYC 
od on Bees war-mel A 
Spemmewenes CONONF... kw ca ccccccsccs war-mel A 
i Tt . . ooee Wewenete mel AYC 
ne mys-mel A 
|” eee war-mus-com-t A 
Up in Mabel’s Room................ com A 
Vigilantes Ride, The.......... mus-wes AYC 
Voice in the Wind................ war-dr A 
Voodoo Man, The............... mys-mel A 
Weekend Pass............ war-mus-com AYC 
. 2, a ee ee cri-mys A 
.. 4 § ll mus-wes AYC 
We MPOUIOD, goo cc cedeccecus wes AYC 
IID ons « 60 00.40 Sa cbabeeous com A 
wo A Pee Se com A 
Where Are Your Children?.......... mel A 
Whispering Footsteps........... mys-mel A 
ob eee ae mys-mel A 
Whistling in Brooklyn......... cri-com AYC 
White Cliffs of Dover........... war-dr AYC 
Woman of the Town, The....... mus-wes A 
Women in Bondage............... war-dr A 
PC Peers war-mys AYC 
Yellow Rose of Texas......... mus-wes AYC 
You Can’t Ration Love....... mus-com AYC 
Young Man’s Fancy, A.............. com A 
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How to Keep Your 
Lawn Mower Sharp 


pressure against “the revolving 
blades. It is now necessary to 
reverse the direction of rota- 
tion of the revolving blades. On 
most mowers this is done as 
follows: Remove both wheels 
and take out the pinions (small 
gears shown at B and C) and 
interchange them, putting the 
pinion from the right-hand 
wheel on the left-hand wheel 
and vice versa. The wheels 














¥ your lawn mower is only 
slightly dull and the blades 
are free from deep nicks it is a 
relatively simple matter to 
sharpen the revolving and fixed 
cutter blades and keep them 
sharp. Nospecial tools or equip- 
ment are required, except a 
small can of fine automobile 


should now be replaced and if 
this has been done correctly, 
the revolving reel or cutter 
wheel will be found to turn in 
the opposite direction to which 


valve-grinding compound, or 
No. 60 to90 emery in an oil base, 
which can be secured from large 
mail-order houses at about 20c 
for 4 oz., sufficient to last sev- 
eral sharpenings. First set the 
stationary blade using the ad- 
justing screws shown at A until 
it makes contact with slight 


it formerly ran. Always be 
sure that the pawl shown at D 
is inserted in such a manner 
that the flat side of the pawl 
contacts the flat surfaces in- 
side the pinion, as shown dot- 
ted at E. Now spread a layer 
of the valve-grinding compound 
along the stationary blade, 
sometimes called the base knife, 





Please turn page for 
convenient order blank. 


SCIENCE in the service of consumers 


can help you make economical purchases! 


CR's technical staff has too much to do to keep as immaculate-looking as this chemist, 
but their findings as presented in CR Bulletin will help you greatly in getting better 


values for money you spend. 


Don't forget the big 160-page Annual Cumulative Bulletin, ready in September, 
with its concise, condensed summary of a wide range of information in the fields of: Food, 
Medicine & Hygiene, Textiles & Clothing, Cosmetics, Household Ap- 
pliances & Equipment, Radio Sets, Heating Equipment & Fuel, Photo- 
graphic Equipment, House Maintenance, Automobiles & Accessor- 


ies, etc. 


CR’S HANDBOOK OF BUYING WILL PRO- 
VIDE YOU WITH AN INVALUABLE SHOP- 
PING GUIDE TO THE WARTIME MARKET. 
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turn the mower upside down 
and push it along the ground 
until sufficient grinding action 
has taken place that the cut- 
ting edges meet uniformly. In 
order to do this, the grinding 
contact may have to be ad- 
justed fairly light, since other- 
wise the wheels may slip. If 
blades are fairly dull the oper- 
ation of readjusting the base 
knife to the revolving cutter 
may have to be carried out sev- 
eral times, the grinding oper- 
ation being repeated after each 
new adjustment. When the 
work is finished, wipe off all the 
valve-grinding compound care- 
fully, taking pains to see that 
none of it gets into the gears 
and bearings to cause wear; 
readjust base knife sufficiently 
close to the cutting blades that 
a sheet of paper laid along the 
base knife will be cut when 
the blades are turned forward 
by hand. If the mower is in 
good condition and the job cor- 
rectly done, the sheet of paper 
can be sheared at any point 
along the base knife with any 
part of the revolving blades. 
The pinions which have been 
interchanged must now be re- 
turned to their original posi- 
tions (the pawls, also) and the 


wheels then replaced. 

Take care in following the 
various steps of this procedure 
to avoid being cut by an un- 
expected sudden movement of 
the revolving blade wheel. 

Hardware stores often sell 
small tubes of wet abrasive 
sea packaged for lawn 


mower sharpening and includ- 
ing instructions for use on the 
mower. One such product js 
Bam Lawn Mower Sharpening 
Paste (Uneedit Utilities Co, 
New York City) selling at 15¢ 
for about 1 oz., or about three 
times as expensive as automo- 
bile valve-grinding compound, 








ee 


ME Against 
Dangers of Lightning 


HE following Do’s and Don’ ts 

based upon scientific investi- 
gations of lightning phenomena 
conducted by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, will help in 
avoidance of unnecessary risks 
during thunderstorms. In view 
of the fact that about 400 people 
are killed and perhaps 1000 in- 
jured each year by lightning in 
the United States, it is worth 
while to know what are the prac- 
tical safeguards against such haz- 
ards. 

(a) Do not go out of doors or 
remain out during thunderstorms 
unless it is necessary. Stay inside 
of a building where it is dry, pref- 
erably away from fireplaces, 
stoves, and other metal objects. 

(b) If there is any choice of 
shelter, choose in the following 
order: 

1. Large metal or metal-frame 
buildings. 


2. Dwellings or other build- 
ings which are protected against 
lightning. 

3. Large unprotected build- 
ings. 

4. Small unprotected build- 
ings. 

(c) If remaining out of doors is 
unavoidable, keep away from 

1. Small sheds and shelters if 
in an exposed location. 

2. Isolated trees. 

3. Wire fences. 

4. Hilltops and wide open 
spaces. 

(d) Seek shelter in a cave, a 
depression in the ground, a deep 
valley or canyon, the foot of a 
steep or overhanging cliff, in dense 
woods, or a grove of trees. 
—From a Bureau of Standards Bulletin 
entitled “‘Code for Protection Against 
Lightning,” 15c, from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 





Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
Washington, New Jersey 


Please enter my order as checked. 
stood that my handling of any CR material which 


Please check one: 


a I enclose $4 (Canada & foreign, $4.50) for one 
year’s subscription tc Consumers’ Research 


It is under- 


is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, products, 
or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- [_] L enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one 


summers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole informa- 


tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers’’ will be 


in accordance with that direction. 


NAME 


Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the 1944-45 
Annual Cumulative Bulletin when it is issued. 


year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin monthly (12 issues). 


‘is I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 


a subscription to the 1944-45 Annual Cumu- 
lative Bulletin alone. 





(PLEASE SIGN IN LONGHAND) 


STREET 





CITY & ZONE 





BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 


‘= I enclose $1.00 (Canada & foreign, $1.25) for 

a copy of the 1944-45 Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin when it is issued. Since I am a sub- 
scriber to Consumers’ Research Bulletin (12 is- 


sues), I am entitled to the special rate. 
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™ Consumers’ Observation Post 


[Continued from page 4] 

















5¢ CONSUMERS’ GOODS of many essential varieties could be made without inter- 

ee fering with war production in the least, in the opinion of a number of well- 

0- informed observers. The Office of Civilian Requirements, which is nominally 
supposed to look after consumers’ interests, is reported to have many plans——on 

d. paper--for starting production of needed items such as mechanical refrigera- 

ns tors, washing machines, and other appliances. Recently, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal commented that the OCR had a "squeals test" or "squawk meter" test for 





determining just what should be made and how much. As now set up, this system 
functions through OCR polls of merchants and consumers. If an item is in par- 
ticular demand and supplies are unduly low and loud "squeals" are heard as a 
result, production is signalled to be stepped up. Once the public is let in on 
this system, there is no reason why people can’t do a little howling on their 
own without waiting to be asked or "surveyed" by some governmental C-—card 
users, particularly consumers who live in sections where unemployment exists or 
is about to develop due to cut-—backs in war production. 

* += 


INACCURATE PRESSURE GAUGE READINGS on pressure canners have been the cause 
of spoilage in a number of instances. Over one-half of a small group of gauges 
checked by the Arkansas Experiment Station were found to be inaccurate and re- 
sponsible for underprocessing. Cases of spoilage of canned goods resulted also 
from leakage due to worn or cracked rubber rings or jar covers which were bent 
at the sealing edge, or from food particles between the jar lip and ring which 
had prevented a tight seal. Another difficulty was the use of too large con- 
tainers for products. In the case of products which heat penetrates very slow- 
ly, such as spinach or other tightly packed greens, large containers prevent 
the middle of the contents from reaching sufficiently high temperatures. 
























1 * * 
CLEANSING TISSUES were in very short supply this past February and March 
when so many people had "sniffles." The heavy demand led to a more critical 





appraisal of available brands and one expert researcher observed that the 
double tissues provided more for the money. One brand which put out the cus- 
tomary box of 500 featured the fact that its product was triple ply. It may be 
handy to have the extra thickness in some cases but the purchaser should keep 
in mind that he gets 500 divided by three, as against 500 divided by two in the 
case of most brands (most sheets are double ply). 

* * 


NEW PRODUCTS: One-—dip pens of fairly good quality used to be sold at the 
five-and—dime stores and chain-drug department stores, sometimes in combination 
with a small inkwell, the whole arrangement resembling and fairly well sub- 
stituting for the fairly expensive ones marketed by a number of manufacturers 
such as Carter’s Cube-—Well and Wasp Rite-—o-Way and others. Unfortunately, gov- 
ernment regulations have prohibited the use of non-rusting steel in such pens 
and in fountain pens generally. For this reason, the consumer who bought one 
of the new cheap pen-—and-pen-holder combinations thinking that he had a product 
that would stand up satisfactorily in use, found that his purchase was of no 
practical use at all since the pen would rust to the point of complete destruc- 
tion of its writing qualities in a few days in contact with ink. The pens 
formerly made were marked "stainless steel," or in some other way to indicate 
corrosion resistance. The new ones are not always so represented, though one 
big five-and-dime store seller is said to be fitted with a genuine "Non-—Corro- 
Sive" gold-plated pen point. Note that non-corrosive appears in quotation 
marks. The average purchaser of these new pens will assume that he is buying a 
product similar to or identical in durability with the corrosion-resisting 
kinds formerly made. 


Ruby Marking Kit (Ruby Products, Inc., Milwaukee) is a stencil kit which 


includes a very small jar of light tan colored paint, an applicator made in the 
form of a piece of felt of square cross-section, a piece of sandpaper, and a 


. 
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set of stencil letters and numbers cut in kraft paper. If the amount of paing 
put on the applicator is small, as directed, the stencils give good readable 
lettering. They are very convenient for application to a mailbox, toolboxes,7 
children’s sleds, bicycles and other large toys, and also garbage containers, | 
for stenciling the owner’s name or identification letters or numbers. The 
paper stencils, of course, would be suitable only for occasional or infrequent} 
usage. The price is around 30 to 35 cents in auto supply stores and in some 
Montgomery Ward retail stores. 


A pocket-size postal scale is sold by various mail-order gift dealers and 


stores that specialize in appurtenances for the desk, priced at about $1.50. 
It comes in a small leather container that will fit in the vest pocket. A tes 
of this scale indicates that it is not of good enough construction to be suits 
able for home or office postal weighing, and its capacity range is too limites 
besides, being only from zero to two ounces (by twentieths of an ounce). The 
friction in the device is considerable and the uncertainty of the readings is 
accordingly great, too great to make the scale reliable for anything except 
rough or preliminary weighings. Graduations are poorly marked and difficult 
read. The scale represents an old type of portable weighing device but is 
poorly executed, and shows a lack of knowledge of basic principles of scale 
design. There was no brand name shown on the instrument. 


Parallel-—jaw pliers, better made and finished than most reasonably priced} 
tools sold at this time, is the Bernard, of which several sizes are sold in 


Sears—Roebuck’s and other retail stores. This pair of pliers is in black 

metal, with side-—wire-cutter jaw. The 4-1/2 inch pliers cut iron or soft steee 
wire up to size 12 (.081 thousandths inch) with ease and no injury to the cuts 
ter blades. 





Elbow or Knee Pads or patches, useful for sewing on fast wearing parts of 


the work clothing of farmers and factory workers, are a new item seen in dime 
stores. They are priced at 10 to 25 cents a pair. One kind, at 25 cents, evi 
dently made of scrap leather of low grades and uneven thickness, is made of 
soft stretchy brown leather, oval in shape with the short diameter about 5 
inches and the long diameter about 6-1/2 inches. They should be serviceable, 
though not as durable as patches made of a harder tougher type of leather 
would be. A lower grade of pad or patch is offered also, made of a hard sur- 
faced coated fabric. This style would hardly be worth buying, it is believed, J 
on account of the short life of this type of fabric in uses where there isa @ 
great deal of flexing and rubbing. 


Convenient sets of steel springs, often useful for various household and 


farm repairs are to be found at five-and-—dime stores. In one type sold ina 
pasteboard box at 10 cents, there are 20 assorted compression and tension 
springs, and a few torsion springs. The smallest diameter of these springs is 
1/8 of an inch, and the shortest is 3/8 of an inch long; the largest is 3/4 | 
inch in diameter and 3-3/4 inches long. This selection includes both some ve 
flexible and some very stiff springs. Another dime store set consists of 8 
springs on a card with the wording "Spring Kit-—Handy Springs," at 15 cents to 
19 cents; these consist of springs of 3/16 inch and 1/4 inch in diameter, 
from 1 inch to 2-1/4 inches in length, good for loads from about 2 lb. for the 
smallest, to about 5 or 6 lb. for the large springs. Unlike the varied selec= 
tion in the 10-cent box, the springs of the set on the card are all close-coil 
tension springs, with eye ends. 


4 
The Allway, which looks like a small keyhole saw with a thin blade about 


5-3/4 inches long (net), is a handy saw to have around the house for small jobss 
If used carefully, will saw metal about as well as a hack saw. It will cut 
both brass and steel, but has the disadvantage of bending too readily. New 
blades, which can be easily and quickly inserted, are available at about 15 
cents; the malleable iron handle complete with one blade is about 30 cents. 
The tool is good enough for most work around the home, though not quite of de=-§ 
Sign and workmanship to satisfy an expert mechanic. 
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SURVEY made in a large 
A midwestern city revealed 
that there were considerable 
quantities of garden hose avail- 
able, but practically all of it 
lacked brand identification- 
almost positive proof that it 
was hose manufactured in 1943 
of reclaimed rubber. Manu- 
facturers can hardly be blamed 
for omitting their brand names 
from such merchandise. They 
are not responsible for its low 
quality, since use of good na- 
tural rubber for this purpose 
is not permitted. 

Small amounts of hose made 
of a plastic material quite dif- 
ferent from natural or synthet- 
ic rubber were found in two 
places, but these were so stiff 
and in one case the bore was 
so small, that it was decided 
not to test them. Two samples 
of hose having covers made of 
synthetic rubber were finally 
located and purchased for tests. 
Comparing these with the war- 
time hose reported in CR’s June 
1943 BULLETIN, it was found 
that a very definite improve- 
ment in abrasion resistance had 
been attained by the use of 
synthetic rubber. Bursting 
strengths were also high, and 
both the samples were su- 
perior to the best 1943 sam- 
ples. Both samples used plas- 
tic couplings, the walls of which 
were so thick as to reduce ma- 
terially the area of the passage 
through the coupling to about 
60% of that of a pre-war brass 
coupling. There might be no 
objection to this where water 
pressure is high, but in areas 
of low water pressure it would 
be a disadvantage. 

The synthetic-rubber-cover- 
ed hose has the important ad- 
vantage that it is more resis- 
tant to oil and sun than na- 
tural rubber. CR considers 
that if treated with care, it 
should give good service. 
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Care of Hose 


In view of the scarcity of 
good hose and its high price, 
correct care cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. This ap- 
plies to all types of hose, wheth- 
er pre-war natural rubber, re- 
claimed, or synthetic. 

Keep it on a reel, or special 
support as illustrated, and keep 
it out of the sun. 

Do not drag it along the 
ground more than is absolutely 
necessary, and be particular at 
all times to keep it from being 
snagged or bent sharply at wall- 
corners, on stumps, fence posts, 
pickets, or wire. 

Never let it get kinked in 
handling. 

Don’t run over it with a car 
or a wheelbarrow. 

If your water pressure is high, 
don’t leave it under the full 
pressure by using the nozzle as 
a shut-off valve. 

Avoid all contacts with grease 
and oil. If grease or oil does 
get on the hose, wash off im- 
mediately with strong soap 
lather. (Not so important with 
synthetic hose, but, neverthe- 
less a good principle to follow 
with any type of hose.) 

Don’t hang the hose on a 
nail or hook; it is important 
to keep rubber out of contact 
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with metal, particularly corrod- 
ed brass or rusty iron. Such 
contact greatly speeds up de- 
terioration of rubber goods; on 
this account, a metal reel should 
be kept well painted, if a hose 
is to last as long as possible. If 
the hose must be hung up, use 
a large-radius wooden support 
like that shown in the sketch, 
to keep the hose from being 
bent sharply and so under se- 
vere strain when not in use. 


Always drain all water out 
of the hose after each use. The 
microorganisms growing in wa- 
ter play an important part in 
deterioration of rubber, even 
some types of synthetic. It 
has been estimated that as 
much as % lb. of rubber can 
be oxidized from the inner lin- 
ing of 50 ft. of garden hose if 
water is left standing in it fora 
year. 

A. Recommended 


Dunlap (Sears-Roebuck's Retail 
Stores) $4.90 for 50 ft. Believed 
to be the same as No. 99—069]3 in 
Sears-Roebuck'’s Summer mail-order 
catalog. 5/8 in. diam. Synthetic 
cover. 2 


Firestone, No. 8-5181-7 (Firestone 
Service Stores) $6.95 for 50 ft. 
Labeled ‘Synthetic cover-cord con- 
struction.”” The term “cord con- 
struction’”’ would seem to be mis- 
leading for it generally connotes an 
arrangement like the plies of a tire, 
which the braid construction of this 
hose in no wise resembles. 5/8 in. 
diam. Not to be confused with 
Firestone’s No. 5183-5 hose which in 
1943 received a B. Intermediate rat- 
ing. 3 
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